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Here is the only book that tells the story of the 
Disciples movement from first-hand observation. 
Dr. W. T. Moore is the only man now living who 
could perform this task, and Dr. Moore has told his 
story in his 


“Comprehensive History 
of [he Disciplesof Christ” 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity slip to se- 
cure this book for your library at practically half price! 


This is a sumptuous volume of 700 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and bound. The pictures themselves 
are more than worth the price of the book. Here 
is a real portrait gallery of the men who have made 
the Disciples movement, from the earliest days to 
the present living minute. 


Here is the Extraordinary Proposition 
We are Making on the Few Copies 
of the Book Now Remaining 











Send us only $2.50 and we will mail you, post- 
paid, a copy of the $4.00 Cloth Edition. If you 
wish the half morocco (originally sold at $5.00) 
i een send us $3.50. The full 





This Book Takes | Morocco (originally sell- 
ing at $6.00) will be 
lts Place Among sent you for $4.00. 


the Historical 
Treasures of the 
Disciples Society, 700 E.40thSt., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, PROPRIETORS, _ : 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 








The Disciples Publica- 
tion Society _ an or- 

ganization through 
Pub tion which churches of the 
Society Disciples of Christ 

seek to promote un- 
denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

The charter under which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. * © «¢ 

The Disciples Publication Society 


Disciples 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an unsectarian and _ unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the Christian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. - 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 








Dear Friends:—I believe in the spirit and pur 
those who are supporting your work in a substanti 


Enclosed please find 





DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO. 
of The Christian Century and wish to be numbered among 
way by their gifts. 




















A Great Book for the New Day 





In this day of tremendous issues in national and international life, of the 
remaking of the entire civilized world, there is need for a reconsideration 
of the great messages of the prophets of Israel, those spokesmen of God to 


nations and men. 


anew for the modern world in his 


“Moral Leaders of Israel” 
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Here are some of the qualities of Dr. Willett’s 
“Ripe scholarship”, ‘‘Popular interpretation” (The Advance, Chicago). 
sive”, “Popular” (The Continent, Chicago). 
“Definite” (Christian Work, New York). 
some and sincere” (Heidelberg Teacher, Philadelphia). 
(The Living Church, Milwaukee). 


The book is in two volumes. 


Boston). 


LOGELOR UAL 


) MNT 


LUMUNTINL 


Volume I is out at $1.00, postpaid. 


Dr. Willett makes these wise seers live and speak 


HNVSUE.UOU0UEASVOES EATS TA 


book as seen by well-known publications: 


“‘Comprehen- 


“Vital’’,“‘ Lucid” (Christian Endeavor World, 
“Brilliant”, ‘‘Clear and sane”’, “‘Win- 
“Vivid”, “Simple and clear”, 
“Clear and interesting” (Christian Advocate). 


Order your copy today. 
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HE month of December broke all records 
in receipts for new subscriptions and re- 
newals to The Christian Century, and January 
starts off as if it intended to outstrip December. 
Never before have our readers shown such 
an interest in soliciting new subscriptions for 
the “Century.” - The “Each One Get 
Three” campaign continues with increasing 
zeal. Many subscribers are awakening to the 
fact that they can renew their own subscrip- 
tion for a year without cost, simply by 
getting two new subscriptions. We solicit 
your cooperation in making January a better 
month than December. If your own renewal 
is due, be sure to attend to it during January. 
And do not let the month go by without 
going after the two dollars in the pockets 
of three thoughtful persons who would be 
interested in the same kind of paper that you 
love to read! 


The Christian Century 


Chicago 
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WE ARE PROUD OF THE COLLEGES OF THE 
DISCIPLES. 

The children of the faculty homes in one of our lead- 
ing schools talk of the things they will do when the col- 
ege is “standardized.” It is the word they hear every day 
iround the family table. There is a mighty passion for 
ducational standards in the minds of our leading edu- 
‘ators today. It has been helped by the work of the Men 
and Millions Movement, but it never could have been at all, 
had it not been for the kind of men who in recent years 
have gone to our colleges to teach. 

The teachers of the old days had a nobility all their 

vn. The sacrifices they made eclipse the sacrifices of 
our pioneer ministers in some instances. Their loyalty 
led them to decline leading positions in prosperous schools 
ind remain in some institution where the salary check 
was often slow and where they often donated part of 
the annual stipend. 

These modern teachers in these schools have made 
heir great sacrifices in their preparation days. They have 
remained in universities until in all good conscience they 

ight go to the college class room and face the eager 
voung students with an inner assurance that they were 
prepared to lead these young minds into the possession 
f the best of our modern learning. These new teachers 

nnot excel the old in loyalty, but they are far and away 
etter prepared than any we have ever had. 
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Why do Disciples have colleges? The state uni- 
rsities have grown to be powerful institutions. Many 
ith from Disciples’ homes are in these institutions. 

‘here are schools of the Christian denominations which 
endowment and equipment for high grade educa- 
tional work. 

More young people than ever before are getting an 
lucation. It may be that here and there is an institution 
it is unduly competitive and is not needed. For the 
st part America needs her colleges as well as her 
niversities. 

Educational leaders do not hesitate to say that we 
ed our small schools as well as our large ones. Not 

ll the best things in education come in the big crowd. 

Some relatively small schools have alumni lists in which 
is apparent the institution has brought an unusual per- 
entage of men to eminence and usefulness in public life. 

lhe big educational valués are not all to be found in the 
g schools. 

We know now that education is not a matter of mere 
apparatus or of endowment or of buildings. It is cer- 
tainly not a matter of the size of the student body. A 
student body is a social unit. What happens on the 

npus is of almost equal importance with the things 
that happen in the class room. There is a training in 
loyalties. There is a freedom of discussion. In the case 


The Disciple College 


of a church college there is a religious atmosphere which 
pervades everything in the community. 

Religion is a spirit, and cannot be taught in a formal 
sense. It is useful to present the intellectual phases of 
religion in classes, but the religious attitude is one which 
comes through contact with a religious community. There 
is an apostolic succession of grace which comes not with 
the laying on of hands, but by the contact of soul with 
soul. It is in this fundamental sense that we insist that 
colleges of the Disciples have been the best friends of 
our religious life. They presented to young people the 
spectacle of a community which was at once loyal to 
true learning and devoted to the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Without our colleges, there would be no adequate 
leadership in the building of a thought structure for our 
religion. Our ministers would come to us lacking in the 
loyalty which cannot be cultivated easily anywhere else 
than on the campus of Christian college. An examination 
of the history of our great lay leaders of today shows 
that we have gotten these men from Disciples’ schools 
Their efficiency in religious work is the product of an 
educational process. 

The Disciple mind has apprehended religion peculiarly 
on the intellectual side. It was no accident that Alexander 
Campbell made the founding of Bethany college his first 
great service to religion. We cannot continue to develop 
true to type unless the educational ideal, the intellectual 
attitude in religion, is prominent in our program. 

Our colleges are still far from the goal of twentieth 
century standards in education. Though they have im- 
proved so wonderfully in a few years, the standards in 
the whole educational field have moved up. 


x * 


The educational duty of the Disciples may be ex- 
pressed in concrete terms as being first that of providing 
adequate endowment for our schools. Education supported 
by tuition money is a thing of the past. We know now 
that it takes big endowments to provide young people 
with the best. 

The Disciples have not only a financial obligation, 
but a human one as well. Loyalty to our schools should 
lead more of our families to send their sons and daughters 
to these institutions. We can be assured that in almost 
every instance they will come back to us with their re- 
ligious life broadened and deepened. In any other atmos- 
phere they might be lost to interests that are very dear 
to us. In a college of the Disciples they will be taught 
to the full rounded development of personality that will 
qualify them to take in their hands the future of our move- 
ment and direct it toward big and useful ends. 

The colleges and the churches should join hands. 
Their interests are mutual. They are yoke-mates in es- 
tablishing the kingdom of Christ. 











EDITORIAL 


RELIGION FOR THE TIMES 


HAVE lived a long time since the great wat 
\W began. In a time like this changes come that 
are rapid and revolutionary in character. There 
ire so many things that are being affected daily by the 
events of world history 
The fate of democracy hangs in the balance rhe 
war may leave the world with a conviction that a nation 
must give up its democracy in the interests of efficiency 
\ll the warring sacrificed much of liberty 
for the sake of an effective campaign. On the other hand, 
if the results in a war discredited 


as a means of settling national disputes and the states 


nations have 


war draw, will be 
manship which initiated the war will be repudiated 

rhe tremendous strain 
nerves, and after it is over there thousands of 
men who will never be thoroughly careful thinkers again 
rhe war is putting a premium upon the emotions. This 
will doubtless reveal itself in days to come in the changes 
that will occur both in literature and religion. 

What kind of religious life will follow the war? Will 
men into atheism and despair? 


war is putting a upon the 


will be 


drive 


the ot 


the brutality of it 
Will er hand, a 
emotional Will we 
will find a new passion for social uplift, or will it be a 


revival of the older 
which 


we have, on 
evangelism have a religion 
religion of individualism: 
Nearly everybody peers into the future and sees what 
e wishes to see. It is a time of great uncertainty 
Meanwhile we have opportunity to put forward ou 
onceptions of a modern and spiritually satisfying religion 
It is no time for any man to hide his religious light under 
bushel 
ries their chance, even so the breaking of the social crust 


lust as the revolution in China gave the mission 
the war will result in new opportunities for us. Every 
al follower of Ie sus has the duty to testify to the light 


his mn lum 


HELPING CLEAN UP POLITICS 


hurch men of Indianapolis did a good job in 


ember in co operating with the sheriff in provid 
r the city with an honest election. 


and the owners of the under-world 


It was an open 
iloons 

were working together to defeat the sheriff and the 

ttorney 

ng of the ministers was held and they induced 


\ meet 
business and professional men of high repute to be sworn 
in as deputy sheriffs to watch all the polls where there 
was likely to be corruption 
that the saloons were closed 


These men patrolled the city 
to se The day before elec 
tion the newspapers gave much publicity to the work of 
the church men, and as a result the under-world was in 
timidated. They remembered the prosecutions that had 
followed the previous election and only three arrests were 
made in the entire city 

\fter the election was over, the newspapers and the 
entire city expressed appreciation of the activities of the 
Christian laymen 

The movement was initiated by Secretary M. ( 
son of the Federation of Churches. 

The way of the reforming official is not a pathway 
trewn with Dr. Wheeler, a physician, who was 
elected as sheriff of Sangamon county, Illinois, has been 
He has had his life threatened 


Pear 


roses 


leaning up Springfield 


re peated] 


It may not always be by direct action that the church 
helps to clean up the foul spots in our political system 
It is fundamentally by creating a conscience on citizenship 
There is a peculiar obligation in a democracy for the 
Christian to carry his Christian idealism into his service 
to the state. America needs few things more than a 
Christian conscience operating throughout her political 


system. 


\RE THEY PREPARED? 


HE call for preachers for pastorless churches con- 

tinues. All denominations are feeling the lack oj 

a competent supply, but perhaps the Disciples are 
somewhat less adequately provided than any other of the 
leading religious bodies. 

There are hundreds of our churches which have no 
minister who can devote himself with anything like regu- 
larity to his pastoral vocation. This is because so many 
of the congregations have to content themselves with the 
partial services of men who do other things through the 
week and preach on Sunday. 

The lack of a competent supply of ministers makes 
this partial service the only alternative to nothing. 

More than this, a considerable proportion of the 
ministers who devote all their time to the pastoral task 
are but indifferently prepared educationally for their work. 

Professor A. W. Taylor of Christian Bible College, 
Columbia, Mo., recently made a careful survey of the 
conditions obtaining among the ministers of the Disciples 
of Christ 

He found that the total supply of ministers to care 
for the eight or nine thousand churches, with a member- 
ship of a million or more is just about five thousand. 

He found that of this number only two thousand two 
hundred and fifty, or about forty-five per cent, are college 
graduates. And this, too, in an age when a college educa- 
tion is increasingly taken for granted as essential to any 
adequate preparation for Christian leadership. 

He found that about fifteen hundred of our ministers 
have completed only a portion of any college course, and 
have never graduated. While sixteen hundred have never 
even attended any college, and more than half of these 
have never been in attendance in a high school. 

How much of the recent decline in numbers among 
the Disciples and the ineffectiveness of many of the 
churches as measured by modern standards is accounted 
for by this lack of prepared leaders? 

The Christian bodies around us are putting renewed 
stress upon the competent training of their ministers in 
graduate institutions. In several denominations no man 
is admitted to the ministry who has not graduated from 
a college, and in addition taken a course in a theological 
seminary of approved standing. 

In ever increasing numbers our own churches are 
demanding the same preparation of the men they select 
as their ministers. Only in this manner, with rare ex- 
ceptions, can they obtain the leadership the times demand. 

Professor Taylor found that the total number of our 
ministers who, in addition to the ordinary college course, 
have taken graduate studies in a recognized institution is 
about four hundred, or not more than eight per cent of 
even the insufficient numbers we have. 

In these facts one can easily discern the reason for 
the urgent plea made by our Board of Education that 
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the cause of ministerial education be given its rightful 
place on Education Sunday, and offerings worthy of the 
cause be taken to aid young men and women to prepare 
adequately for the ministry, the mission field, and other 
forms of specialized Christian service. 


RELIGION AND LIFE 


HE peculiar demand which our age makes upon re- 

ij ligion is that it shall be related to life. There have 
been many things in the past which have not been 

very closely connected with human welfare which have 
called themselves religious. 

Ritual is not always connected with vital human in- 
terests. A ritual that is an adequate expression of deep 
ethical and spiritual realities may be very useful. A ritual, 
on the other hand, which is a survival from the past and 
has no connection with present reality falls justly under 
the contempt of progressive minded men and women. 
The wedding ritual in which the woman is given to the 
bridegroom by her father recalls the old days when woman 
was property. The burning of candles beside a coffin 
at a wake is a survival of the custom which was supposed 
to keep evil spirits away from the dead. 

Doctrines may also be entirely artificial and unrelated 
to human life. The morbid speculation about the Second 
Coming which characterizes some sects is of this sort. 
t is not something which affects our conduct of life, ex- 
cept it be in an unfavorable way, by inducing people to 
defer certain kinds of Christian work for our Lord to 
do in his Parousia. Arguments about transubstantiation 
or consubstantiation are matters about which not many 
of us can get much excited any more. 

The religion that men are seeking these days is a 
religion which helps them. It ought to bring better ethical 
ideals and it ought to reveal deep spiritual realities. We 
seck from our religious life something that will aid in the 
levelopment of social relations. 

This pragmatic attitude toward religion finds its justi- 

ation in the religious position of Jesus. He said, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” Religion is to be judged 
its influence in actual experience. 


FAITH VERSUS FEAR 


EARS of primitive man still survive in the soul of 

the man of this scientific age. Our abhorrence for 

a snake is said to be a survival of the time when 

the chief enemies of the race were the reptilian monsters 

that inhabited the earth. The primitive man lives in 

itinual fear of evil spirits. We cannot say that mod- 

ern man has gone very far in the way of eliminating use- 
less and foolish worries. 

The man in central Africa is on the lookout for the 
witch who may throw a spell upon him from which will 
ome sickness and death. The man of the American com- 
nunity lives in terror of the invisible but terrible microbe, 
which, like the primitive man’s evil spirit, ever lurks near 

blight and curse. 

The fear of poverty is an obsession with some peo- 
ple. Especially as years increase, men and women often 
ire haunted day by day with the thought of approaching 
want. This is, of course, a survival from the time when 
people did actually starve to death. Under our present 
organization of society it is hard for people really to want 
the necessaries of life unless they conceal it as a secret. 

It is one of the great boons that religion confers’ to 
feel the protecting presence of God about us. The psalm- 
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ist continually declares his fearlessness in the presence of 
famine, pestilence and death. He asserts the providence 
of God never fails, even in the valley of the shadow of 
death. The truly religious soul finds release from the 
fear and worry of the natural man. The unseen, which 
is full of terrors for the pagan, becomes the very guarantee 
of the safety and peace of life for the Christian. 

This life of faith is needed in these days of high 
tension. Many people are finding it hard to make their 
adjustments to a rapidly changing order. We need to 
learn how to take much forethought without having min- 
gled therewith any fear-thought. 


METHODISTS AND EVANGELISM 


T WAS probably a surprise to some to see a Meth- 
odist stand up and block a plan in the recent con- 
vention of the Federal Council at St. Louis to employ 

a small army of professional evangelists in a big simul- 
taneous evangelistic campaign during the next four 
years. If the plan had carried, the troubles of the evan- 
gelists to get work would have been over for awhile. 
That it did not carry is no indication that either the 
Methodists or the Council are not in sympathy with 
evangelism. It meant simply that there is a new con- 
viction about what works in the recruiting task of the 
church. 

The old-time evangelistic meeting in the hands of 
a professional evangelist has meant the continuation of 
types of religious teaching that many self-respecting 
pastors cannot longer tolerate. It has meant an emo- 
tionalism which burns itself out quickly and leaves the 
church with heavy problems to face which are worse 
than those of the first condition. 

Over against these illusory methods of recruiting 
the Church is the sound and historically successful 
method of evangelism by education. Two thousand 
years of Christian history have not been in vain. In 
the long run, the Church has found it more worthful 
to propagate religion by teaching truth than by emo- 
tional exhortation. 

The danger, however, is that having rejected one 
method of evangelism, we shall work indifferently and 
slothfully at another. Apostolic zeal will be needed for 
any kind of propagation of the faith. We cannot afford 
to be at ease in Zion in the presence of the spiritual 
need that faces us on every hand. We should feel our- 
selves rebuked by those young people who may have 
gone through our Sunday schools without a desire to 
become followers of Jesus Christ. Such should warn 
us that we have not presented divine truth with sufti- 
cient diligence or awareness or due urgency. 


THE ABUSE OF JOHN BARLEYCORN 


HE unpopularity of John Barleycorn grows rather 
than abates. Politicians who five years ago would 
have been as meek as lambs in his august presence 

have grown bold and rebellious against the erstwhile 
master of the political situation. Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago declares that for years whisky 
has been the debauching thing in municipal politics. 
Although we have not heard of the mayor declaring 
himself to be a total abstainer, he does declare that he 
will break up the crooked connection between the city 
hall and the saloon. 

The magazines were once giving us carefully bal- 

anced statements on either side of the liquor question. 
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lf anything, the case of booze was given the more favor- 
able setting. Reputable journals would be found print- 
ing articles defending the drinking customs of the world. 
Now all is changed. John Barleycorn is being tried 
before the world-jury with scarcely a voice raised in 
his behalf. There is no attorney for the defense. 

The Atlantic Monthly points out that no good life 
insurance company would any longer accept a man or 
woman as a risk who was known to be seriously tainted 
with alcoholism. This is a result of handling all kinds 
of people and is business, not sentiment. 

On every hand there is the indictment of the liquor 
business for the crime of the world. Collier’s Weekly 
complains because a murderer was sentenced to life 
imprisonment for killing his wife when dead drunk, 
while the saloonkeeper and the distiller were allowed 
to go free. The brutality of living upon the weakness 
of men has put the liquor dealer in a social class by 
liimself, for the enlightened conscience of the world 
judges differently now 

With this growing avalanche of opinion, it would 
seem that “A saloonless nation by 1920” is no mere 
empty boast of the dry advocates. The time is near at 
hand when we shall live in a country which has handled 
its drug menace in the only rational way, by prohibit- 
ing its continuance 


PROGRESS ON THE CONGO 


EPORTS of our missionaries on the African Congo 
have the ring of reality these days. The program 
is one which is transforming life in all of its aspects. 

It is in such a situation as this that one gets a spectacular 


CHRISTI: 
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demonstration of the power of the Christian message to 
transform a social order. 

The people of the district have had their language 
reduced to writing at the hands of the missionaries and 
they now have sufficient command of the art of writing 
that they often write each other letters. 

The medical service has been of great benefit. The 
diseases that have long afflicted the people are yielding to 
the intelligent treatment given by modern science. 

The steamboat, the “Oregon,” is plying the river. 
Though the boat is not a rapid one, it has proved of the 
greatest service in transporting workers and supplies. 
In the native language it has been called the “Good News.” 

The missionaries have also introduced the technical 
arts. It used to be a saying that one was always building 
a house. Tropical conditions rapidly destroyed such houses 
as the people built. The missionaries are building houses 
of brick of native manufacture and are introducing the 
use of tin in building, which well resists the work of 
insects. 

Nor has the mission failed in its evangelistic work. 
It is said that 3,500 people have been baptized. With this 
beginning, there is no reason to doubt that a sufficiently 
large group of workers could take the whole Congo coun- 
try for Christ. 

It is easier to get quick results with raw heathenism 
than with more sophisticated peoples like the Chinese. 
The same thing can be done the world over, however, if 
we are able to maintain consecrated Christian workers 
who will work faithfully according to modern mission- 
ary practice. 


Religion and Its Holy Books 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


Epiror'’s Not 


he Bible in the light of modern scholarship and modern life. 


With this article Professor Willett begins a series of some twenty articles on 


It is increasingly clear that the currents 


of religious feeling and thought in our day are moving steadily toward a more intense conflict than 


has been felt for many generations. 


e the storm center, at least in the first period of the conflict. 
sh to have his thinking defined with respect to the issues. 


In the clash of opinion and interpretation the Bible is destined 


very earnest minded Christian will 
lt is inevitable that the rank and file 


if churchmen will be compelled to take sides in a degree which has not obtained in previous contro- 


i¢ersics 


estedly 


This will be no academic contest of scholars, with the great mass of us looking on disinter- 
for the issues will strike down deep into all men’s souls. We have asked Professor Willett 


to write with his accustomed candor and to deal at close quarters with the problems of the most prac- 


tical 
wll prow 
souls of all who follow them 


HOSE who make a study of human society and 
T its chief interests are of the opinion that easily 
the most commanding of these interests is religion. 
rhis does not imply that it is everywhere so regarded, 


but that as history tells the story, and world-wide human 
religion holds the foremost 


sort 


ictivities reveal the facts, 
place 

Probably most people are not directly conscious of 
this \ score of other and apparently more vital 
concerns press in upon life and claim earlier attention. 
Food is a necessity, and its obtaining has absorbed the 
efforts of the race since the first adventures of the hunt 


Mating, love, the sex 


fact 


ing path and the fishing pool 


Without doubt these articles, combining scientific scholarship with evangelical reverence, 
¢ to be not only interesting and enlightening, but profoundly creative of spiritual life in the 


impulse, and the desire for children have had their way 
from the times of cave man, and before. Clothing and 
shelter, and the development of family life have had 
their profound significance in the making of society. 
Then have spread the social activities, work, tools, 
industry, herdsmanship, agriculture, social organization, 
clan relationships, group interests, seasonal observances, 
government, chiefs, law, custom, penalties, war, aggression, 
revenge, armament, discipline, trade, barter, traffic, travel, 
transportation 
RELIGION UNIVERSAL 


These are but suggestions of the long and fascinat- 
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ing list of human interests that have given movement, 
form, color and charm to the life of the race. Yet it is 
not beyond proof that the greatest of the forces that has 
molded the social order into its many and diverse expres- 
sions is religion; the sense of higher forces, awe for the 
vast uncomprehended powers or beings pictured by the 
religious imagination, or interpreted by prophets, seers 
and sybils. 

It would not be too much to say that wherever one 
looks, in any land or any century, there will be found 
holy men, holy places, holy ceremonies, holy books. If 
religion is not a universal characteristic of the race, the 
exceptions make the common experience all the more im- 
pressive. It has not always expressed itself in lofty and 
convincing forms ; but the same charge can be made against 
art and law. We do not despise music because the savage 
plays upon a reed pipe, nor scorn government because of 
grafting officials. And religion is not to be judged by 
its inadequate expressions, but by its noble and inspiring 
embodiments. 

Moreover, there is a direct relationship between the 
progress of religion toward higher levels and the enlarge- 
ment of civilization in general. There have been times 
when men believed that the larger culture was to be 
hastened by the suppression or destruction of religion as 
a form of superstition. But these reactions have been of 
brief duration, and have soon given way to clearer vision 
of the facts. The race has found that it is a fatal error 
to seek for the uplands of individual or social experience 
vithout the help of religion and its literature. 


RELIGION AND LITERATURE 


It is well to keep in mind this constant connection 
of religion and literature through all the centuries. Wher- 
ever the reverent spirit has attempted to find a way of 
iccess to the higher powers, it has recorded its aspirations 

sacred writings. Of these some have survived, and 
found embodiment in collections that presently became 
classic to the confessors of the faith. Thus have the holy 
hooks of the world been made. 

All the important religions have been in some meas- 
ure related to such bodies of writing. Hinduism has its 
laws of Manu, its Vedic Hymns and its great epics, like 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the most popular and 
authoritative scripture in India. 

The teachings of Confucius, probably the most widely 
revered of all systems of instruction, less a religion than 
. body of moral precepts, are contained in a collection of 
classics including the five Webs or Threads, and the Four 
Books of Confucius and Mencius. These are the stand- 
ard Scriptures of the Chinese world, which embraces one- 
quarter of the human race. 

Buddhism, sometimes called the Protestantism of 
India, now almost completely banished from the land of 
its origin, but the dominant faith of Burmah and Ceylon, 
and the most aggressive system of religion in China and 
Japan, has its sacred books, the Pitikas in the Pali tongue, 
the holy texts that reveal the Eightfold Way. 

The Parsees, those interesting and progressive repre- 
sentatives of the religion of Zarathustra, hold at high value 
the teachings of that Persian reformer, recorded in the 
\vesta in the Zend language, whose prayers the faithful 
repeat in the ancient speech no longer current, and by most 
of them quite unknown save by sound. 

Judaism, gathering up its comments upon the Hebrew 
scriptares, enshrined them in the Talmud, partly explana- 
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tion and partly tradition, an amazing composite of fact 
and fiction, the holy book of the rabbinical schools. 

Mohammed, the prophet of Mecca, wrote his medita- 
tions and instructions in chapters or suras, and the col- 
lection of these, known as the Koran, is the authoritative 
word of God to the hosts of the Moslem world. 

These are but the more important illustrations of 
the intimate relationship existing between most of the 
world’s faiths and the literatures in which they have found 
exposition and defense. The list is long. 


THE SCRIPTURES OF ISRAEL 


In a similar manner the messages of prophets, the 
institutes of priestly instruction, the philosophic reflections 
of sages, the hymns of saints and the dreams of apocalyp- 
tists in Israel were committed to writing, and some of 
them, age by age, were incorporated in that growing 
collection of venerated books which Jews call the Scrip- 
tures, and Christians the Old Testament. 

And just as the Hebrew religion gave birth to its 
classic Scriptures, the Jewish church produced the Tal- 
mud, and the Mohammedan movement voiced itself in the 
Koran, so Christianity gave to the world a group of writ- 
ings—epistles, memoirs, instructions, defense and con- 
fident hopes—some of which were gathered into a body 
of documents which we know as the New Testament, and 
some of which found their place in secondary and apoc- 
ryphal lists. 

In all these instances the relation between the re- 
ligious movement and its classic literature is intimate. In 
some cases the writings have priority over the organiza- 
tion with which they are associated, and constitute the 
foundation on which it rests. This is in large measure 
true of Confucianism and Islam. 

In other and more frequent instances, the outbursting 
of a new religious impulse has produced alike a body of 
believers and a literature. This is true of Hinduism, 
Hebraism, Judaism and Christianity. Sometimes the rela- 
tions have not been so intimate, as with the Greek and 
Roman cults, whose influence is felt in their literatures, 
but which gave rise to no distinctly religious writings. 
3ut in general it may be affirmed with emphasis that holy 
books go hand in hand with organized efforts to attain 
the holy life. 

INSPIRATION AND AUTHORITY 


Most of these writings claim some sort of inspiration 
and authority. In the classic poems of Greece in which 
the national faith is recognized, the singer conceives him- 
self as inspired by deity to utter his message. The great 
ethical and religious teachers of antiquity were no less 
confident that they spoke with authority. Confucius and 
Socrates taught with assurance. “Thus spake Zarathustra,” 
is a finality with the Parsee. The Koran goes even fur- 
ther. The writings of the Koriesh merchant on the leaves 
of the sacred tree were embodied in a book. At first it 
was sufficient to assert that Mohammed had thus spoken. 
Later the tradition grew up that the angel Gabriel inspired 
the words. And at last it came to be the accepted view 
of orthodox Moslems that the whole was written in 
heaven and handed down to the prophet by the messengers 
of Allah. 

In the case of the Old Testament there was a similar 
growth of sentiment regarding the origin and divine char- 
acter of the books. The prophetic writers conceived it 
to be their right and duty to gather, revise and correct 
the utterances of their predecessors in the teaching func- 
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tion of Israel. In the same spirit the priests of successive 
generations developed the legal institutes of the nation, 
in harmony with their advancing conception of their pas- 
tors as religious leaders. In fact, all the literature of 
religion, prophetic, priestly and philosophical, grew up 
with entire freedom among the Hebrews of the classic 
period. But when these writings were gathered into a 
collection by the editors of the Persian and Greek ages, 
they were invested with a sanctity and authority unknown 
before, and a portion of the collection, the Torah or Five 
Books, was insensibly lifted by popular regard not only 
into the realm of the inspired and inerrable, but the divine. 
Little by little it was insisted that these writings were pre- 
pared in heaven, and mediated to Moses through ranks 
of angels. It was a far cry from the simplicity and natu 
ralness of the earlier feeling regarding the records of the 
saints and teachers of Israel to this sublimated conception 
of a mysterious and unearthly book 


EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITINGS 


In the atmosphere of this deep reverence for the He 
brew Scriptures as inspired in a very solemn and far 
reaching sense, the writings of the- Christian community 
took form. In contrast with the older and authoritative 
Scripture, the letters and memoirs produced by the first 
believers in the gospel were regarded less as inspired utter- 
nees than as the prized words of the friends of the Lord. 
It was only by gradations that the quality of divine in 
piration was affirmed of them, and their organization into 
formal canon began. No one in the early church thought 
imputing to these documents any of the highly the- 
logical qualities of inerrancy and verbal sanctity which 
later centuries developed. It was enough for these first 
of Jesus to find in the apostolic writings the 
<pression of the spirit of the Master, and a trustworthy 
narrative of His life and teachings. 
\nd what is the value of the claim made by these 
d the other sacred books of the various nations that 
hey are the inspired and authentic record of the divine 
ill Is there reality in this belief, or are these high 
sistencies only the expression of an affectionate rever- 
ice for books that have become classic and precious? 
Is there validity in the claim which some writings make 
it they are the transcript of the divine will? Are there 
holy books, in any other sense than that some of them 
haracter of sacredness through employ- 
ment in connection with places and ceremonies held to be 
oly \nd if there is value in the claim, how may one 
liscriminate between the different books of religion? 
What is the secret of their sanctity’ 


followers 


lave secured the 


GOD'S MESSAGES 





The answer is not far to seek. All books that have 
aided in the achievement of higher levels of living for 
any portion of the race prove themselves by that fact 
ind to that extent to be inbreathed of the divine life, the 
message of God to the world. The reality of the divine 
element in the various religions and their sacred books 
is proved by their character and results. This is the only 
onclusive test 

Among these writings some are of greater value than 
others, judged by their influence on the people who have 
been the subjects of their instruction. Their values are 
not to be measured by claims they make to inspiration 
and authority, for all alike insist upon their holy char- 
cter, and some of the least significant are most urgent 
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in their pretensions. The truth is only to be discovered by 
observing their effects upon the lives of their confessors. 
Without anticipating in too large a degree the in- 
quiries which are to be made in succeeding studies in this 
series, it may be said here that judged by this standard, 
the Bible, particularly the New Testament, rises unique 
and supreme above every other writing of the centuries. 
Divested of every dogmatic presupposition, and stripped 
of every adventitious help such as the church has too often 
devised for its defense, the Book simply proves itself to 
be the supreme religious literature of the race, the record 
of the great ideals and imperatives of the spiritual life. 





THE BIBLE’S SUPERIORITY 





lhe Bible demonstrates its superiority to other books 
of religion by its record of the growth of the sense of 
worship from primitive and meager beginnings to its 
supreme embodiment in the life of Jesus. 

It is the world’s most impressive record of personal 
faith, sometimes in very imperfect forms, sometimes in 
fuller expression in the lives of apostles and prophets, and 
once in complete realization in the character of the Lord. 

It is a collection of human books of greatly varying 
worth, but possessed as a group of a marvelous power to 
inspire human life with holy purposes. 

It is a book of unique authority, incomparably more 
urgent than any other book in the world. Its authority 
is not that of rules of conduct or of commands for obedi- 
ence. Rather does it possess the power of self-evidencing 
principles of belief and behavior, taught and enforced by 
the holiest men of history, and by the Master himself. 

It is the world’s permanent moral and spiritual moni- 
tor. With astonishing frankness it reveals the sins to 
which humanity may descend. With convincing passion 
it urges the attainment of such holiness and purity as the 
world has seen realized but once. With supreme con- 
fidence it anticipates the embodiment of its ideals in a 
new spiritual order, attaining slowly but certainly the 
full measure of Jesus’ hopes. 

This is the ground of its claim to finality among the 
holy books of the world. Alike to hostile charges that it 
is only a collection of religious traditions, and to extra- 
vagant claims of inerrancy made on its behalf it remains 
silent and indifferent. Its vindication is found in its 
simple fidelity to its great purpose to aid in the creation 
of a new and diviner humanity. And in the increasing 
success with which it realizes this purpose, it finds the 
growing proof of its right to be called the Book of Books, 
the supreme and inspired literature of the ages, the Word 
of God. 

[The next article of Professor Willett’s Series on the 
Bible will appear next week.—Enp1Tor. ] 
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Sons of Promise 






In every meanest face I see 

A perfected humanity. 

\ll men, though brothers of the clod, 
Bear promise of the sons of God. 














No human ore that does not hold 

\ precious element of gold ; 

No heart so blackened and debased 
But has for Him some treasure chaste. 








—Thomas Curtis Clark. 
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“The Seventy” 


A Study of a Significant Scriptural Principle 


ganizer. Not that he was with- 

out genius for organization—his 

work was of another nature. He was 

a Prophet, an Inspirer, a Savior. We 

have a_ record, 

however, of two 

organizations 

that he created: 

the Twelve 

Apostles, whom 

he called and 

commissioned to 

be the nucleus 

of his church; 

and the Seventy 

Disciples, whom 

he sent out to 

Rev. Edgar D. Jones prepare the way 

for him. The Gospels have much to 

say about the Twelve; only a little 

about the Seventy. Matthew, Mark, 

and Luke—all three—record the calli- 

ing and sending out of the Twelve. 

Luke alone tells of the appointment 

of the Seventy and the charge of 

Christ to them. The names of the 

lwelve Apostles are given several 
times; the Seventy are anonymous. 


J caniz was not primarily an or- 


WHY WERE SEVENTY SENT? 


The organization of the Seventy by 
lesus, and his sending them out, is an 
interesting study. Two reasons have 
been suggested for this sending out of 
so numerous a body of missionaries. 
First, the time before his passion was 
now short, and it was his desire that 
the message of salvation reach as 
many as possible. Second, he wished 
to train his followers to act alone after 
his departure. It was pioneer work 
that the Seventy did, it was prepara- 
tory and introductory. 

Why the number Seventy? It is a 
significant number in the Scriptures. 
The family of Jacob that settled in 
Egypt mumbered exactly seventy. 
Moses chose seventy elders to assist 
him in his work. There were seventy 
members of the Jewish Sanhedrin. 
Moreover, the number seventy to the 
lews symbolized the nations of the 
earth, and this is in accord with Luke’s 
note of universality. At the feast of 
the tabernacles seventy bullocks were 
offered upon behalf of the Gentile na- 
tions. The selection of seventy, there- 
fore, was symbolical and significant to 
every devout Jewish mind. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TWO AND TWO 


It was 
out. 


Why go out two and two? 
thus that the Apostles went 


By EDGAR DeWITT JONES 


There are several reasons: compan- 
ionship, different temperaments, coun- 
sel, and sympathy. All through Acts 
of the Apostles the evangelistic enter- 
prise is represented by heroic couples 
or pairs: Silas and Timothy, Timothy 
and Erastus, Euodia and Synthche, 
Paul and Barnabas, Judas and Silas, 
Barnabas and Mark. For a supreme 
example, witness John and Peter be- 
fore the Jewish tribunal. Their tem- 
peraments were different: Peter was 
impetuous, John was tender; Peter 
was practical, John was poetic. Both 
were bold as lions. They reacted one 
on the other. They could accomplish 
together what neither could do sep- 
arately; and when threatened with 
death if they should preach any more 
in the name of Jesus, Peter spoke the 
brave word for both of them when he 
said, “Whether it is right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you rather 
than unto God, judge ye, for we can- 
not but speak the things that we have 
seen and heard.” 

Two and two—common sense is in 
that plan. The Mormons have always 
sent out their missionaries two and 
two, and, thus together, they have 
taken the Mormon message over plain 
and mountain, in city and country. 
In imagination one can see the Seventy 
going forth in pairs, linked together 
for the most important of team work. 
The retiring and diffident with the 
impetuous and enthusiastic, the timid 
and shrinking with the bold and 
courageous; the slow of speech with 
the voluble; the erratic and peculiar 
with the level headed and well-bal- 
anced ; the pensive and the poetic with 
the practical and alert; behold them 
going out two and two over hill and 
through valley, into city and village! 


“So when two work together, each for each 
Is quick to plan and can the other teach, 
But when alone one seeks the best to know 
His skill is weaker and his thoughts are 

slow.” 


THE PROGRAM OF THE SEVENTY 


The Seventy did not go forth with- 
out a plan or program. Jesus pre- 
scribed the method. They were to go 
in the spirit of prayer. That was 
fundamental. They were to pray for 
laborers, that the Seventy might be 
multiplied many times over. They 
were to be courteous, gentlemanly, 
forbearing, always. They were to be 
contented with whatever was provided 
in the homes where they were enter- 
tained. They were to make haste. 
They were to lose no time in formal 


salutations which consumed many 
precious moments. The time was 
short. They were to bring a message 
of peace to every household. They 
were to heal and bless and help, and 
announce that “the kingdom of God is 
come nigh you.” They were personal 
representatives of Jesus in so intimate 
a way that he said of them, “He that 
heareth you, heareth me, and he that 
rejecteth you rejecteth me.” 

Thus the Seventy went out two and 
two on errands of mercy and to spread 
the good tidings. They went before 
him. They were pathfinders of the 
Lord, and their work was successful. 
They returned with joy. Evil had 
been subject to them in the name of 
Jesus. Wicked spirits fled before the 
face of these missionaries. They came 
back strangely elated. Their joy was 
overflowing, for they had had a part 
in overcoming evil with good. 


THE JOY OF PERSONAL WORK 


It is ever so! Intimate personal 
Christian work assures the most last- 
ing joy the human heart can know. 
Nothing can take the place of personal 
service of this high character. There 
is no substitute for individual work 
for individuals. In such ministries 
we save ourselves as we endeavor to 
save others. . Following Jesus ceases 
to be a figure of speech and becomes 
instead a glorious reality. 

Jesus’ caution to the Seventy is 
worthy of reflection. To their fervid 
announcement that “even the demons 
are subject unto us,” he responded, 
“Rejoice not that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you, but rejoice that your 
names are written in heaven.” Wise 
counsel is this! The enthusiasm of 
his followers might fail if it rested 
solely upon visible results. Be it re- 
membered that there are deserts in the 
realm of missionary experiences as 
there are in the enterprises which have 
to do with things purely material. 
Rejoice rather in God’s approval. Re- 
joice in the privilege of partnership 
with him. Rejoice that your names 
are on the muster roll of heaven as 
workers for him here, channels for his 
grace now, vessels meet for the Mas- 
ter’s use at any hour of the day or 
night. 


THE EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


The sending out of the Seventy was 
an enterprise of Jesus that suggests 
numerous modern methods which may 
serve the kingdom of God admirably. 





THE 


he Every Member Canvass 1s pat- 
terned on the plan of the Seventy and 
its success is phenomenal. The world 
‘waits the awakening that will surely 
follow when fifty per cent of church 
members recognize their personal ob 


ligation to Jesus Christ, and proceed 
to discharge it accordingly. God will 
follow such evangelism with showers 
of blessings such as the world has not 
known since that memorable Pentecost 
when the church was born 
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“They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven 
Through peril, toil and pain! 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train.” 


First Christian Church, Bloomington, 
Il. 


South American Womanhood 


How the Women of the Southern Continent Have Played Their Part in its Conquest and Christianization 


ROM some book of Olive 
F Schreiner’s, read a long time 

ago, there comes to me a pic 
ture of singular dignity. It is of an 
\irn burden bearer 
toiling at the 
crude planting 
and grinding for 
her family, suf 
fering, the prey 
of brutality and 
lust, yet silent, 
and proud that 
she is fail 
ing to carry her 
full share in the 
hard life of her 
tribe. She shirks 
nothing, and 
¢ pain is a woman's portion, she 
pects herself for bearing it 


in woman al 





not 


Myers 


She has risen before me whenever 
have heard or read of the Mexican 
vomen—lIndiat or mestizos—who 
with the fighting men, on 
into the camp, into the 
wuntain hiding places, and often into 

ranks as soldiers, and have borne 
ir childret and cooked the food, 
ul carried a full share of the life’s 
he life is hideous to us, its 
demands loathsome, but perhaps thes« 
vomen also can respect themselves in 
that hirk its pain 


ive gon 


the march, 


burden 


do not 


they 


WOMEN <D CONQUEST 


\nd then again I see the Indian 
women, following with their pack 
mules the indistinct trails of the Peru- 
vian sierras, bringing in their heaped 
up hampers the fruit and vegetables 
ind grain upon which the cities feed 
\nd this food is the product of their 
rude planting and tending; and it is 
they who wait through the hours of 
the market until all is sold, it mav be 
the early dawn through the 
iwning of another They too 
tand square with their world because 
not shirked their burden 
\nd | remember how, through the 
than four centuries the 
Spaniard came into the Indian's land, 
that have taken 
part in adjusting the 
between the two 


from 
day 


t] y have 


more since 


he women of race 
not ignoble 


latior . 


By IRENE T. MYERS 


lt was a captive Indian girl who 
saved Vasco Nujiez de Balboa and his 
men from massacre, and for that great 
quest of the sea beyond the moun- 
tains When Francisco Pizarro 
skirted the Peruvian coast, at the 
southernmost point of his landing he 
was cheered and strengthened by the 
hospitality of an Indian woman, the 
chief of her tribe. With her attend- 
ants she fearlessly came aboard his 
vessel, examined its new and strange 
accoutrements, and invited him and 
his companions to land upon her 
shore ; and when the return visit was 
being made, with a fine sense of re- 
sponsibility, she sent unasked some 
of the principal men of her tribe to 
remain aboard the vessels as hostages 
for the white men’s safe return; she 
spread before her guests a tempting 
banquet under arbors of interwoven 
flowers and branches; she entertained 
them with dancing men and maidens ; 
she listened courteously, although 
without understanding, to Pizarro’s 
announcement of Castile’s claim to her 
land, and in laughing good humor, 
under his direction, unfurled the royal 
banner over her own domain. 

\s old Bernal Diaz would say, when 
writing in the sixteenth century of the 
adventures of Cortés and his men, 
“Under God's will” it was an Indian 
girl who was one of the “chief instru- 
ments used in the conquest of Mex- 
ico.” Marina was one of twenty 
girls, given by the Tabascans as a 
peace offering to Cortés. 


‘A MAN MOVEMENT’ 


It is a great comfort to find, if one 
looks closely into the so-called woman 
movement of the past and present cen- 
tury, that it is a man movement as 
well. All along the way that the 
conquistadores traveled, the Indians 
proffered their daughters and the 
Spaniards received them. The stand- 
ards neither of the red men nor of 
the white men, nor of the women 
themselves, were violated. Back in 
Europe for centuries before, kings and 
nobles had given their daughters as 
peace offerings to other kings and 
nobles ; and people of less degree had 


bartered theirs with a keen sense of 
their economic values. Back in the 
early Hebraic days, even when angels 
were the guests of Lot, he could offer 
his daughters to the clamoring men 
of Sodom. 

To say that these things are no 
longer done would be untrue, but to 
do them we—men and women alike— 
must disguise them even to our own 
souls. Perhaps we may go too fast, 
or we may go too far in running 
away from the things that were, but 
no woman, or man either, can turn 
seeing eyes upon that past without a 
shudder, and a breath of thanks that 
it is no more. 


THE PREACHING OF CORTES 

Well, Cortés preached to the Indian 
girls—a sermon doubtless like the 
others which have been reported to us 
as sometimes convincing and some- 
times not—a sermon that probably 
dealt with the mysteries of the Trin- 
ity. What other theological point 
could be so important as that to the 
Spaniard, who, after eight centuries of 
struggle, had successfully established 
it in the face of the unitarian Moor! 
And the girls were duly baptized, and 
renamed—what a fetich baptism was 
in those days !—and thus made worthy 
mates for the Christians. And these 
were the first Christian women of 
New Spain. 

Dofia Marina was a chief's daugh- 
ter, Diaz says, who ffom her child- 
hood had been the pride of her 
father’s villages. But he had died, 
her mother had married a younger 
man, and together they had secretly 
sold her, that their possessions might 
go to the second husband’s children. 
She knew the Aztec and the Yucatec 
tongues, and soon she knew the 
Castilian, for it was the speech of 
Cortés, whom she loved, and whom 
“it was her pride to serve in all 
things.” 

“DONA MARINA” 

Serve him she did with unsur- 
passed loyalty, but she served her own 
people also, and they loved and trusted 
her, and called Cortés by her name, 
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and were accustomed to receive 
through her interpretation the mes- 
sages he was powerless to give her 
himself. Through her he communi- 
cated with the representatives of 
Montezuma, learned of the disaffec- 
tion of some of the chiefs, gained the 
lotonacs as guides, as transporters of 
guns and baggage, as allies in battle, 
in the building of cities, in the provid- 
ing of food. It was she who encour- 
ied not only those Indian allies, but 
the Spaniards also in the desperate 
battles with the Tlascalans. “Even 
though she heard every day,” says 
Diaz, “that they were going to kill us 
ind eat our flesh, though she had seen 
us so hard pressed in the past battles, 
and now most of us sick and wounded, 
ve never saw weakness in her.” As 
he would say, “After God,” they owed 
to her the conquest. 

It was she who learned of the plot 
of the Cholulans, and made it pos- 
sible for Cortés to anticipate their 
plans, overthrow their armies, and 
march on towards Mexico. It was 
through her silver speech that he 
talked with Montezuma, while the 
ivaliers and Aztec chieftains stood 
round in respectful silence. What a 
icture we have! It is a great hall in 
\lontezuma’s palace. Outside in the 
ourts the fountains are playing, and 
rowds of Aztec nobles gather. 

ithin, the ceilings are carved of 
ragrant woods, the walls are hung 

ith cotton, with skins, with bright- 
lored feather work, glowing like the 


birds and insects and flowers that are 
its pattern. The smoke of incense is 
in the air. At the far end of the hall 
Montezuma is seated. And Cortés 
discourses to him on the Trinity, the 
Incarnation and the Atonement, the 
Creation and the Fall of Man. He 
invites him to cast away his idols, to 
embrace the Cross, and doubtless here, 
as elsewhere, shows the image of the 
Virgin and Child, through whom alone 
he can be saved from a terrible doom. 


INDIAN WOMEN AS THEOLOGIANS 


Marina was “beautiful as a god- 
dess,” Camargo the Tlascalan convert 
and chronicler says, and she undoubt- 
edly adds charm to the picture; but 
we may be permitted to question how 
successfully she wrestled with the 
abstruse doctrines, or interpreted them 
into a tongue which had for them no 
fitting vocabulary. And yet there 
were points of contact. The Aztecs 
offered human sacrifice to their gods, 
and themselves banqueted on the body 
of the victim. Perhaps they could 
make a further step to the theology of 
Cortés, in which they learned of the 
supreme sacrifice of One who was 
both man and god, and on whose flesh 
the Christians daily fed in their Com- 
munion service. We_ know that 
Marina labored zealously to show the 
God of Cortés as one, and yet as three, 
but it must have seemed to those 
simple-minded red men as but the sub- 
stitution of new gods for old, and 
justifiable only when the old had 
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failed them. It is clear that the work 
of conversion went on most rapidly 
when the God of Cortés gave him 
victory, and when they called upon 
theirs in vain. 

But whatever may have been lack- 
ing in Marina’s interpretation of 
Christian theology, it is only we of 
later date who stop to question it. 
Cortés and his companions did not. 
And on those long marches from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico, back and forth, across 
sandy plains, through hot, choking 
jungles, over mighty, snow-mantled 
mountains, Marina passed like Cor- 
tés’ shadow—faithful, loyal, fearless 
—persuading, encouraging, warning, 
explaining. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


In Mexico today, in Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador and the north coast republics, 
the peoples are fundamentally and 
dominantly Indian; and the blood of 
those Indian girls, whose fathers 
brought them as peace offerings all 
along the trails of the conquistadores, 
is in the veins of the mixed breeds of 
men and women out of which the 
nations are being made. As the waves 
of revolution, of immigration and of 
commerce beat upon them, as_ the 
gentler influences of schools artd of 
more spiritualizing religion mold them, 
what will the women become? They 
are not without a legacy from their 
Indian mothers that gives great 
promise for their future. 

Transylvania College. 


Thoughts for the Passing Years 


Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The New Year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend ; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now, 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend ; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend! 


By LILLIAN GRAY 


Let us walk humbly, friend; 


Slight not the heart’s-ease blooming round our feet ; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 
Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend ; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
How soon these precious years be overpast ; 


Let love walk with us, friend. 


Let us walk quickly, friend; 


Work our mite while lasts our little stay, 
And help some halting comrade on the way; 


And may God guide us, friend! 
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Lawless Saloons 
and Crime 

August A. Busch recently made 
public a statement that lawless sa- 
loonkeepers were responsible for 
the anti-saloon 
sentiment. The 
i famous federal 
Judge, Kene- 
saw M. Landis, 
sitting recently 
in East St. 
Louis, said: 
“Virtually every 
case that I have 
tried here in 
the last ten 
days has been 
hatched in some lawless saloon in 
this city.” Turning to the mayor 
ind chief of police he said, “Don’t 
you know it is the law to close these 
saloons on Sundays?” They replied 
that they were just following a cus- 
tom. “Custom nothing,” said the 
ludge, them or you violate 
the law yourself,” and issued sub- 
yoenas for the members of the police 
voard Then Judge Landis said to 
he auditors in the court room: 
“Here are thirty-two saloons con- 
fessedly managed by Mr. Busch’s 
company, and they have been stead- 
fastly breaking the law for at least 
and added that 90 per 
Louis 


“ le se 


| 
| 
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ten years,” 
cent of the crime in East St 
in be traced to lawless saloons. 


* 7 * 


Some Good News 
From Mexico 

Back in the seventies when Por- 
Diaz was restoring peace to 
Mexico with his iron hand there 
something of the same demand 
by Uncle Sam that 
General Phil Sheri- 
dan time in command 
of our troops and he warned the 
government at Washington to pay 
little attention to the news that 
came from Mexico across the Rio 
Grande, declaring that it was col- 
ored by border hysteria and Amer- 
ican investments. Within five years 
we will doubtless be regaled with 
ample stories of how the sinister in- 
terests of investment and the hys- 
teria of the border kept the news of 
this nation bemurked and muddled 
until the truth of what was happen- 
Mexico was not known in 
the United States. Lincoln Stef- 
who has won international 
reputation for keenness of observa- 
tion and analytical insight, and Pro- 
fessor Rowe of the University of 


was 

lor nterterence 

there is today 
was at that 


ing in 


iens, 
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Pennsylvania, one of the foremost 
American authorities on  Latin- 
America, have both spent months in 
Mexico and return to tell the Amer- 
ican people that three-fourths of the 
country is practically at peace, that 
schools are being opened rapidly 
and industries are resuming more 
nearly normal relations than at any 
time since the revolution broke out 
six years ago; and they assert, with- 
out fear of successful contradiction 
from the lips of anyone who can 
read his title clear to non-prejudice, 
that there is very little trouble of 
threatening nature except that 
which Villa is making in the north. 
We are judging all Mexico by the 
border, where Villa operates. The 
eight-hour day has been adopted in 
most of the states that have indus- 
tries, a minimum wage of $1.50 
Mexican or 75 cents American has 
been fixed, the old serfdom on the 
great haciendas has been broken up, 
labor has been chartered to organize 
at will, unused lands have been 
turned over to the poor to farm 
without rent, municipal elections 
have been held and civil authorities 
replaced the military in the towns 
and cities, delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention have been elected 
and plans are now being made for 
the election of both a congress and 
a president by February. 
a * 

The Mexican Review asserts with 
very good proof that the yield of 
edible foods the past year has been 
the greatest since the revolution 
began, and that the government is 
rapidly organizing affairs for a nor- 


Three Fine Books 


The Association Press is turning 
out for Y. M. C. A.’s and groups of 
men interested in promoting Christ- 
ian work a very fine series of books 
which can be used for texts and 
which are equally valuable for the 
private library. The three follow- 
ing are of their latest issues: 


Tue Soctat Princip.es oF Jesus, by 
Walter Rauschenbusch; 198 
pages; 50 cents. 

Professor Rauschenbusch is the 
first of living authors upon the so- 
cial applications of Christianity. 
His books have been read by the 
tens of thousands. This fine little 
volume, printed on thin paper and 
neatly published, with rounded cor- 
ners, in a pocket edition, is no ex- 
ception among his books. Professor 
Rauschenbusch does not talk about 
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By ALVA W. TAYLOR 
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mal industrial life. The latest news 
from Mexico is that Carranza has 
put an absolute prohibition on bull 
fighting throughout the length and 
breadth of the republic, and that he 
has also prohibited liquor selling 
over more than half its territory, 
with a prospect of making the pro- 
hibition complete. The vote upon 
constitutional delegates was the 
largest popular vote that has ever 
been cast in a Mexican election, 
proving that there was more free- 
dom and a more universal franchise 
than ever before. Most of the great 
leaders in Mexico are advocating 
the election of General Carranza, 
just as did the great colonial leaders 
advocate that of General Washing- 
ton, saying that they propose to 
prove to the world that this revolu- 
tion is one of patriotism and that 
they are for General Carranza be- 
cause he has proved himself to be 
a real patriot and not a seeker for 
position. 
* * * 


How the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement Has Helped 


The Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment has led men into a larger under- 
standing and appreciation of the real 
significance of the missionary move- 
ment. Ten years ago the Christian 
churches of the United States and 
Canada were giving $8,120,725 for for- 
eign missions. Last year they gave 
$18,795,000, an advance of $1,000,000 
for every year of existence of the L. 
M.M. These churches are now giving 
$10,000,000 a year more than they did 
in 1906. 


on Social Service 


the “social significance” of Jesus’ 
teaching, but finds that Jesus was 
directly interested in social ethics, 
that indeed his entire moral teach- 
ing was one that demanded right 
social relationships. Is there any 
righteousness that is not a right 
action towards the other fellow? 
But Jesus did not attack the social 
problems of his time as such, and 
therefore some have stumbled at the 
claim made for him as a teacher of 
social righteousness. Professor 
Rauschenbusch sets these funda- 
mental teachings forth as “social 
principles” and is happy in his 
phrasing of the matter. He treats 
of such themes as the fundamental 
value of life, the meaning of the 
Kingdom of God, the application of 
the laws of friendship to those im- 
personal relations which bring most 
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of our social problems today. If we 

applied Jesus’ teaching regarding 

the duty of every man to be a 

brother to-every other man in the 

industrial world it would effect a 

social revolution. 

x « * 

BoyoLocy, by H. W. Gibson; 294 
pages; $1.00. 

No phase of modern church work 
is of more mterest or importance 
than that of the boy. Mr. Gibson 
has made an unusually happy, dis- 
cerning and readable analysis of boy 
nature and boy interests, and also 
put forth an admirable program for 
winning the lads. Actual statistical 
investigation discovered that 62 out 
of every 100 boys between 13 and 
16, and 77 out of every 100 between 
the ages of 17 and 19 quit Sunday 
School and fail to attend church, and 
yet this is just the golden age for 
vinning the lad to religion. Such 
movements as the Y. M. C. A. junior 
vork, the Boy Scouts, etc., have 
demonstrated the ability of Christ- 
an ‘institutions to effectually line 
him up. If every pastor, Sunday 
School superintendent, church 
worker and father would read Mr. 
Gibson’s book the special activities 
ganized in homes and religious in- 
titutions to “save the boy” would 
constitute a new era in organized 
religious effort. 

** * 

\lorAL SANITATION, by Ernest R. 
Groves; 128 pages; 50 cents. 
Physical sanitation belongs to 

the science of preventive medicine. 

Sociology finds in a changed and 

bettered environment a moral sani- 

tation or prophylactic. Can science 
find a field for the application of 
preventive methods in the inner 
sources of personal moral action? 

Prof. Groves finds such a field in 

the use of Freudian psychology. 

reud’s work has outrun the field 

f medicine through finding that 
many mental abnormalities are the 
result of moral conflicts; an analysis 
of these moral conflicts may lead to 
the discovery of means to prevent 
them and the adoption of a better 
moral prophylactic in character 
training. John Stuart Mill’s pro- 
posal of a science of “Ethology” has 
never been as seriously taken as has 
\uguste Compte’s science of soci- 
logy. Why should there not be a 
science of character building as well 
is of social welfare or health? We 
have been too much wedded to 
preaching and pious scolding and 
exhortation. After explaining the 
Freudian method the author devotes 
hort but decisive chapters to such 
ubjects as cravings, repentance, 
happiness, asceticism, conduct and 
the moral significance of the home 
ind of work. 
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The Sunday School 


Reverence 
The Lesson in Today’s Life* 


By JOHN 


Americans have lost the idea of 
reverence. We call our father “The 
Old Man”; we caricature the Presi- 

dent of the 
United States; 
we lack in re- 
spect for all 
those in high 
office ; we write 
parodies on the 
most sacred 
hymns, and 
twist the say- 
ings of the 
Bible to suit 
our light and 
flippant spirit. This is an index of 
a great lack. Impudence, insolence 
and brazen egotism have risen to 
the maximum point. 

We always feel that there is 
something fundamentally lacking in 
one who does not highly honor his 
father and his mother. Where 
there is no family pride there is lit- 
tle self-respect. Where there is lit- 
tle self-respect there is little self- 
control. Where there is little self- 
control there is nothing for the next 
generation to be proud of. 

Of a piece with this honor for 
family is the reverence for God. I 
always think of a great, kingly soul 
like Gladstone as filled with rever- 
ence. Such a noble man could not 
be light and flippant. It is true that 
we do not want to make God too 
distant and unreal. But on the other 
hand, we do not want to make God 
a sort of great, soft, indulgent 
grandmother! “I tremble when I 
remember that God is just.” How 
should one feel in the presence of 
Holiness, Justice, Mercy, Power, 
Wisdom and Love—one who is per- 
fect when we are most imperfect? 
“And this one thought of hope and trust 

Comes, banishing all care, 

As here I lay my brow in dust 

And breathe my lowly prayer 
That not for heights of victory won 

But those I tried to gain 
Will come my gracious Lord’s ‘Well 


_ Done’ : ’ 
Like sweet, refreshing rain.” 


All the choice spirits of the world 
have been humble, sincere souls. 
One time a man said to Benjamin 


*The above article is based upon the 
International Uniform lesson for Jan- 
uary 28, “Reverence of Jesus for His 
Father’s House.” Scripture, John 
2:13-22. 


R. EWERS 


Franklin: “Why do you always 
walk with your head down?” To 
which the wise man replied: “I 
have always observed that when a 
head of wheat is heavy with plump 
grain it hangs down, but when it is 
empty it sticks straight up!” 

The little, pert, dapper, impudent, 
brazen egotist may have his day— 
but so does the dog. The world does 
not build monuments to such, al- 
though I know that we all go to 
the Hotel des Invalides and gaze 
down on that significantly blood- 
red sarcophagus of the Little Cor- 
sican. Also in Berlin there is a 
wooden statue of Hindenburg—full 
of nails. We remember Nero! It 
is one thing to remember; another 
to imitate and adore. 

There is nothing about reverence 
that contradicts the upstanding ele- 
ment in a man. We like Brown- 
ing’s man who “never turned his 
back, but marched breast-forward.” 
But we like to see a man bow his 
head during prayer. I entered a 
home to pray with a very sick man 
the other day; the household was in 
deep distress; his life was very 
valuable to a vast community; we 
knelt. When deep seriousness en- 
ters in, we bow the knee. There is 
a place for stoicism and there is a 
place for reverence. We like to 
hear Henley growl in magnificent 
self-possession and _ self-confidence, 
“My head is bloody but unbowed,” 
but it is fearfully pathetic to think 
of a man blindly, with blood in his 
eyes, battling on in a pit “black from 
pole to pole,” particularly when he 
might have a guide and a light. 

Beginning in our Sunday Schools, 
yes, farther back, in our homes, rev- 
erence should be instilled: reverence 
for aged people, reverence for the 
word of God, reverence for the 
hymns, reverence for prayers. There 
is no need for this to be constrained 
or superficial; it should be a part of 
essential good-breeding. 

Be as brave, red-blooded, upstand- 
ing as you may, but all your work 
is, after all, done under God. Some 
day we shall learn to say “Our 
Father.” Then his house, his book, 
his sky, his marvelous work will 
have our natural, simple, sincere 
reverence. Our constant attitude 
toward him will be that of quiet, 
loving adoration. 
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Remember the Birthday 
of Phillips Brooks 


Phillips Brooks is thought by many 
to have the greatest preacher 
that ever graced an American pulpit 
His birthday is coming to be remem- 
bered in Boston churches every year 
Not only does old Trinity church, of 
which he was so long the rector, hold 
a special service, but there are also 
memorial meetings at St. Paul's cathe 
dral This year in the cathedral 
service there were many clergymen 
present and there 
the great preacher by the Rey 
\llen, who was for ten 
rhe preacher 
vould have been eighty-one years old 


he had lived 


been 


was an eulogy of 


Fred 
erick B vears 


j 


issistant great 


President of the World’s 
Sunday Schools 

Che president of the World's Sun- 
\ssociation is the Rt. Hon 
Hull England 


lhough he has been a member ot pat 


he | hool 


Ferens ol 


ten years, he goes home at 

end to superintend his 
school in Wes 
has 


hament tor 
CT veek 

local Brunswick 

an Sunday School, which now 
le rship of 2,500 Hle is the 
lirector of an industrial firm 
has a capital of ten millions 
own for his loyalty to philan- 


met 


hgious worl 
Mennonities Are 


Being Persecuted 
! vorld 


persecu 


egotten by the 

ire responsible for the 
tion of people in the name of religion 
s bn everything 
and the 
Mennonite sect German 
origin is being compelled to sell all 
their land to the Russian government 
at such price as the government will 
It is probable that conditions 
intolerable that they will 


the United States or to 


rooting 
country 
which is of 


Russia 1 


(serman out of their 


pay 
will be so 
emigrate to 


Canada 


Congregationalists Active 
in City Missions 


The Congregationalists of Chicago 
ire active im city During 
the past year they encouraged 
even mission churches to build houses 
of worship which cost from $12,000 
to $35,000 Che fosters 48 
nussion poms with 52 missionaries in 
ervice. The income of the society is 
$45,000 for the past year. Dr. R. L 
Breed is the new superintendent 


missions 
have 


society 


Methodist Reunion 
Still Pending 


The joint commission on unification 
of the Methodist Episcopal church 
and the Methodist Episcopal church, 
South, met in Baltimore during Christ- 
mas week and gave a careful study 
to the problem of the unification of 
the two bodies. They found that the 
point on which they were not able to 
agree was the question of the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Negro extraction. Southern 
Methodists do not wish these included 
in the reunited church. The commis- 
sion finally agreed to adjourn until 
next June, when further study will be 
given to the matters at issue. A call 
for prayer was sent out by the leaders 
of the Methodist Episcopal church that 
the unification might be affected. 


Boston 
Still Wet 


Many had hoped that the campaign 
of Billy Sunday in Boston would 
have the same effect that it has had in 
other cities to bring a majority to the 
dry cause. Instead of the dry vote 
being larger this year, it fell off by 
a thousand votes. The Catholics of 
Boston have not been in agreement 
with the evangelist, and the religious 
differences in the community are said 
to account for the smaller dry vote. 


Episcopal Clergyman 
Called to Cathedral 


The Rev. George Craig Stewart, 
rector of St. Luke's Protestant Epis 
copal church of Evanston, IIl., has re 
ceived notice of his election as dean 
of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
3altimore. His call has resulted from 
his pulpit gifts and his success in 
financing a large building enterprise. 
He would be expected to lead in the 
building of a new cathedral in Balti- 
more. He is now in the east inves- 
tigating the call. Last summer he was 
elected the secretary of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, but 
declined the position. 


Oldest Congregational 
Church in America 


Each denomination has its cause for 
local pride and Congregationalists are 
specially rich in historical feeling. The 
Congregational church at West Barn- 
stable, Massachusetts, recently cele- 
brated its three hundredth anniver- 
sary. In England there is a church 
with a still longer continuous exist- 


BY ORVIS F. JORDAN 


ence. The MHorningsham church, 
Wiltshire, England, was organized in 
1566. 


Congregationalists Work 
Among Foreigners 


The Home missionary operations of 
the Congregational denomination are 
taking more account of the stranger 
within the gates. This denomination 
is doing some significant work among 
the Slavic peoples in the east. Rev. J. 
M. Moya has been appointed Spanish- 
speaking pastor in the southwest and 
he works among the Mexican immi- 
grants. 


Theological Differences 
in England 


The differences between the vari- 
ous parties in the English church 
do not grow less with the years. 
In a book recently published by Dr. 
Gore, the Bishop of Oxford, there 
is a statement, “Final moral ruin 
may involve such a dissolution of 
personality as carries with it the 
cessation of personal conscious- 
Dr. Inge has called this 
statement “flatly heretical,” though 
he admits that St. Paul may have 
held some such view. The Dean 
of St. Paul’s has also insisted that 
the bishop is a heretic. Inasmuch 
as the Bishop of Oxford is a leader 
of the Catholic movement in Eng- 
land, it is really very enjoyable to 
some to find him championing 
views that differ from church tra- 
dition in any important matter. 


ness.” 


Church Has Its 
Own Settlement 


The First Presbyterian Church 
of Evanston has for a number of 
years conducted a settlement called 
Christopher House, on the north 
side, in the poorer district near 
Deering. This enterprise has added 
to the budget of the Evanston or- 
ganization about $25,000 per year. 
It is now proposed that a $75,000 
building be provided for this grow- 
ing work. 


Federate Against 
Profanity 


There seems to be a kind of federa- 
tion against profanity in Cincinnati in 
which Jews, Catholics and Protestants 
are participating. The Protestant 
Evangelical Alliance and the Hamil- 
ton County Federation of Catholic so- 
cieties have been actively in coopera- 
tion. 
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HOW MUCH DO DISCIPLES 
COUNT? 


Eprtor THe Caristian Century. 

Your article in the “Century” for Decem- 
ber 28, 1916, “How Much Do the Disciples 
Count?” is very timely. It calls attention 
to one of the most interesting delusions 
that has obsessed the minds of many Dis- 
ciples and illustrates one of the easiest er- 
rors into which one can fall and with the 
best intentions, 

The characteristic error in the Disciples’ 
thinking in regard to their place in the 
church union movement is beautifully illus- 
trated by Mr. Barnes’ letter. As you state 
in your commentary on the letters, the ar- 
gument of the Disciples has run thus: At 
the time of the Campbells, union was ana- 
thema; the Campbells wrought for union: 
it the present time, church union is the 
lesideratum of all forward looking leaders 
in the Protestant world; therefore, the 
Campbells and the Disciples have been the 
great lever by which the change has been 
wrought. This particularistic explanation 
f the change in the attitude of the Pro- 
testant churches ignores the fact that this 
great movement for church union has been 
lue to great fundamental social forces, to 
the reaction of the social nexus in which 
the churches have their living. 

he truth of the matter is, that Disciples 

ave been, and still are, approaching the 
matter of union from the doctrinal stand- 
point when it can only come from the liv- 
ng and acting standpoint. We have mum- 
led the words “union” and “unity,” but 
we have never lived the union life or at- 
tempted to. We have given lip service to 
the name and never had the attitude of 
inion in the practical life of the church 
mmunity around about our very door- 
teps. We have prayed for union with our 
ps, but refused to work it out with our 
ands and thus realize our own prayers. 
ve have called upon others to leave their 
ectarian paths and fulfill the prayer of the 
laster for unity and have unconsciously 
remained the most sectarian of all bodies 
n our local communities. There is serious 
langer that, with our zeal for doctrinal 
recision and blind adherence to the ab- 
tract concept “union,” by failing to recog- 
ize the essential necessity of the prag- 
atic approach to the realization of our 
nd, we shall become an obstacle to church 
inion rather than the fulfillment of our 
herished ideal. Church union will come. 
The real problem for the Disciples is 
vhether they will have their proper part 
the mediation of that goal. 
Were the letters cited in your article iso- 
lated cases, they would occasion no inter- 

t. But standing as they do, as the typi- 
al expression of the attitudes of the Dis- 
ciples and other bodies in almost every 

munity where a Disciples church has 
cen established, they are cause for serious 
earching of hearts on the part of the 
ormer. The interesting thing about it is, 

iat our leaders live and die in these vari- 
is communities and never become cog- 
nizant of the fact that in the consciousness 
the other religious communions of the 
ty, the Disciples are a denomination and 
zealously sectarian. The degree of this 
eeling on the part of the other communions 
proportional to the amount of time spent 
doctrinal correctness among the Dis- 
ples. The thing that constitutes a de- 
mination is not the name or the particular 
lifeation of articles of faith, whether 
vritten or not, but the fact that a group 
exists which is acting essentially differ- 


ent, which is conscious of the fact that 
exists and, above all, that all outsiders are 
likewise conscious that such group exists. 
The unwillingness or the inability of the 
Disciples to grasp this simple truth is pro- 
yocative of all kinds of false conceptions, 
not the least amazing of which is our easy 
assumption of an unwarranted estimation 
of our part in the development of the Chris- 
tian union movement. The attitudes of the 
Disciples and of their co-religionists in the 
numerous communities of the nation con- 
firm the position you have taken in the 
article mentioned above. 

Wa ter B. 


University of Kansas. 


BovEN HAFER. 


“WHY BE OFFENDED?” 
Editor Tue CuristiAn CENTURY: 


In one of our journals there appeared 
recently an editorial under the caption, 
“Ought We to Be Offended?” It was 
based upon another editorial published 
in a popular magazine. The magazine 
article commented on the size, growth 
and prominence of some of the master 
religious bodies of the day. Though no 
such intention was in the mind of its au- 
thor, it was an_unpleasant pronounce- 
ment for some Disciples. 

The original editorial states: 


“The numerousness of the Disciples 
of Christ is astonishing. If a European 
should read American books . . . 
and newspapers he would almost cer- 
tainly conclude that there were ten times 
as many Episcopalians as _ Disciples 
among us. Yet the Disciples outnumber 
the Episcopalians by almost 50 per cent. 


“The Christian Scientists get enor- 
mous attention . . . yet their last 
statement of membership was only 85,- 
000.” 


Over against that number stand the 
Disciples with a membership of 1,522,- 
000—almost eighteen times as large, yet 
as compared with the disciples of Mrs 
Eddy, we are obscure. 

It does not impress me that we should 
vent our energy in spleen. For every 
condition there are reasons. To be 
more widely known, to enjoy a wider 
publicity, is in every way desirable. It 
is our job to seek out the reasons for 
our obscurity and correct them. 

It appeals to me that there are sev- 
eral reasons for our undesirable situa- 
tion, but only two or three may be men- 
tioned in the limits of this article. 

os 2 


Among the causes contributing to our 
obscurity, | would mention first our fail- 
ure to dedicate our cash to our Cause 

good brother once upbraided me 
for not assailing the Christian Scientists 
with a series of addresses. I satisfied 
his soul with fatness by saying, “I sup- 
pose you know that no church of this 
people ever has a financial problem?” 

In the light of the fact that my good 
man’s donations to his Lord amounted 
to about $50 the year, and his contribu- 
tions to the American Tobacco Com- 
pany to some $4 a week, his zeal for an 
antagonistic propaganda waned. 

A good many of our people have a 
profound enthusiasm for the “pure Gos- 
pel” and the “plea of the fathers,” so 
long as the cost to them is moderate, 
very moderate. Favorable public sen- 
timent can never be builded upon cheap- 
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ness. The penurious person never has 
back of him a wide circle of helpful 
friends. A doctrinal revival is not so 
much needed by our people as is the 
emphasis of the principle that paying is 
as vitally religious as praying, and that 
no generosity in creedal statement can 
take the place of a generous heart. 
& ss 


Another condition contributing to our 
obscurity is the fact that, too generally, 
in our teachings we are emphasizing 
contentions which are doctrinally un- 
important and socially insignificant. We 
too much stress abstract dogmas and too 
little insist upon concrete demonstration 
of the indwelling of our Lord. We need 
a baptism of the consciousness of the 
largeness of our God. Let a man once 
spread the wings of his thought and 
beat his way, say, to the unthinkable 
outposts of mighty Canopus, and he 
can never again be so sure that he voices 
the edicts of Jehovah when he contends 
for the sanctity of certain rites and 
forms, which by the side of justice, 
equity and fraternity are very, very 
small. I am more and more convinced 
that the Lord of the Field of Stars 
doesn’t care very much about a good 
many of the things we grow passing 
feverish and fretful over. So long as 
we magnify a method or until they 
hide the ranges of spirit, we are in a 
bad state. The priests of Israel did 
that, and cast the prophets forth, but 
who remembers the priests? Those who 
put the emphasis upon trifles must ex- 
pect the trifler’s reward. 

Not the least of the ills growing out 
of the matter I have just been consid- 
ering, and another element contributing 
to our obscurity, are a pettifogging au- 
thorship and pulpiteering. Some of the 
brethren have complained that the “de- 
nominations” have discriminated against 
our literature (note the “literature’’). 
Not until recent years have we been pro- 
ducing a literature which was, with few 
exceptions, other than a sect propa- 
ganda. Of course, I know we are not 
a sect, but there remains the “litera- 
ture.” 

We through pulpit and 
been concerning ourselves with issues 
which were not commanding, and in 
which the Christian world was but pas- 
sively interested, if interested at all 
As a demonstration of this conten- 
tion, the name of one man among 
us stands out He has been con- 
tending for an issue which was com- 
manding. He has constructively stood 
for a program tending to practical 
unity. It begins to appear that he may 
be one of the prophets of this genera- 
tion. At any rate, his work has placed 
the Disciples in the light of a favorable 
attention wherever he has gone. He is 
not the only one among us who is con- 
tributing something to the larger serv- 
ice, but he stands as a striking illus- 
tration of my contention. 

It appears to me that the widest door 
to popular knowledge and approval 
stands before us in the form of an in- 
tense, sane emphasis upon that which 
is really the plea of the Disciples—the 
unifying of the forces of God on the 
basis of a dynamic faith is the abiding 
Christ. 

Wabash, Ind 


have, press, 


FRANK E. JAYNES. 
D. O. Cunningham, Bilasput, India, 
reports five baptisms. He attended the 
convention of the Indian churches at 
Jubbulpore and audited the books of the 
mission treasurer. 

In Kashgac, Chinese Turkestan, any 
person so wishing can secure a divorce 
at a cost of eight cents. 
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Five-Year Program at 
Beatrice, Neb. 


{ | Stevens is the leader lirst 

‘ 1, Beatrice, Neb., and he has set 
goal for the attainment of his 
people during the years 1917-1922 The 
llowing are this five-year 
volunteers cent mem- 
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Endeavorers With a 
Missionary Program 
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An Educational Campaign 
at Mitchellville, Iowa 

W. B 
Drake, 
‘ Ilv ille. 
there have 


ival I he 


Zimmerman, who is attending 
but who also preaches at Mitch- 
Iowa, writes that his people 
been in an educational re- 
plan was to put the church 
n a firm financial basis, with duplex 
system for current expenses and mis- 
and to the ideals of mod- 
religious education. No emphasis 
was placed upon increasing the church 
membership. However, Mr. Zimmerman 
that twelve persons came for- 
ward for membership on the first two 
lays of invitation. There has been a 
ne representation in the audiences from 
t other three churches of the com- 
munity Mr. Zimmerman preached and 
Byrl Babcock, a ministerial student of 
Drake, led the singing 


stress 


sions 


ern 


reports 


Endeavor Day— 
Remember! 


Never 


interest 


before has there been such a 
in the observance of En- 
Day, the last Sunday in Janu- 
exercise, “Life Lines Across 
furnished by the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, is both in- 
teresting and instructive. Every society 
should order programs at once from S. 
1. Corey, Box 884, Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
make the day long to be remem- 
bered Supplies are sent free to all 
societies taking an offering for the work 
of the Foreign Society 
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New York’s 1917 

Convention 

New York State 
May, are already 
The three churches 
will be hosts and 


Arrangements for the 
Convention, early in 
getting under way. 
in the Tonawandas 
the Tabernacle church, North Tona- 
Brown, minister, will 
be headquarters. A local committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Edward W. 
Messing, of the Payne Avenue church, 
has charge of the work of preparation 
and everything points to the greatest 
onvention in the State’s history. 


wanda, George H 


Vincennes, Ind., Church Has 
Clear Record 


“Freedom From Debt in 1916” was the 
slogan of First church congregation at 
Vincennes, Ind., toward a debt of seven 
standing: and the aim was real- 
ized, for the debt treasurer paid during 
the year a total of $6,552.18 in principal 
and interest and had the pleasure of 
turning over to the church treasurer a 
surplus of $289.80. The total expendi- 
tures of the year wer€ $12,077.41 and all 
1ents closed the year with — 
and money in a treasuries 
benevolences of $1,414.23 are re- 
ported. The C. W. B. M., with a mem- 
bership of 100, expended $557.09, the 
Girls’ Missionary Circle, $165. The Sun- 
day school, under the efficient leader- 
ship of C. B. Kessinger, is at top notch; 
there are five departments thoroughly 
graded, each having its own piano and 

uarters. Forty-seven teachers and offi- 

s are at work. The Dorcas and La- 
dies’ Aid societies, respectively, report 
expenditures of $444.97 and $382.95. The 
Christian Endeavorers devoted $25 to 


ears’ 


departn 
ions met 


Total 
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benevolences. During the year forty- 
four persons were added to the church 
membership. On last Sunday W. T. 
Brooks and Frank McDonald began 
evangelistic services at the Vincennes 
church. E. F. Daugherty deserves great 
credit for the present excellent condi- 
tion of this church, with all its de- 
partments. 


H. H. Harmon Preaches for 
German Endeavorers 


H. H. Harmon of First church, Lincoln, 
Neb., delivered the Christmas sermon to 
the Christian Endeavor Society of the 
German Zion Congregational church of 
Lincoln’s west side on the afternoon of 
December 24, and the pastor of that 
church used Mr. Harmon’s talk, slightly 
changed, as his sermon on Christmas 
Day. 


Movies at First Church, 
Ionia, Mich. 


First church, Ionia, Mich., has been 
equipped with a fine moving picture out- 
fit, the gift to the church and Sunday 
school of one of its members. It will be 
the aim of the board, under whose control 
this feature will be conducted, to exhibit 
pictures not primarily for entertainment, 
but with an educational purpose. R. 
Chapman, the pastor at Ionia, believes the 
picture machine can be made a means of 
genuine religious education. 


New St. Joseph, Mo., Church 
Will Cost $100,000 


The contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the new First church building, 
St. Joseph, Mo. The bid was for $72,000, 
but it is estimated that the building com- 
plete, with furnishings, will cost about 
$100,000. The style of architecture will be 
that of the Italian renaissance, of gray 
brick with stone trimmings. The edifice 
will have the largest seating capacity of 
all the city’s churches—about 850 being 
the number of persons accommodated. 
lhis brings into realization a long-time 
dream of the pastor of this church, C. M. 
Chilton. 


E. L. Powell Talks to 
Railroad Men 


Railroad men of Louisville Ky., heard 
E. L. Powell at First church, Louis- 
ville, on the evening of December 31. 
The Powell-Posten Bible Class commit- 
tee was in charge of the event. Dr: 
Powell gave before the assembled hun- 
dreds of railroad men an exposition of 
the development of the great railroad 
industry in this and other countries and 
of its bearings on the moral develop- 
ment of the human race. 


Pulpit Changes in 
New York Churches 


Several pulpit changes mark the open- 
ing of the new year in Disciples churches 
of New York. R. H. Sawtelle, late of 
Scio, goes to Postenkill. A. R. Adams 
of the Decatur Street church, Memphis, 
Tenn., is spending two months with the 
Forest Avenue church, Buffalo, with a 
view to the permanent ministry there. 
W. H. Leonard comes from Bridgeburg, 
Ontario, to Woodlawn, Buffalo. Mr. 
Leonard has done a notable work put- 
ting mission congregations in Buffalo 
and vicinity on their feet and he will 
find a fine opportunity awaiting him at 
Woodlawn. 


Miss Kate Johnson 
at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Payne Avenue church, North Tona- 


wanda, N. Y., is enjoying the fellowship 
for an extended period of Miss Kate 
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Johnson, for so many years one of the 
Disciple missionaries in Tokio. Miss 
Johnson is under treatment, which will 
keep her in the community for several 
months, and the local church people are 
profiting accordingly. 


Beaver, Pa., Cuts Slice 
Off Big Mortgage 


Chas. H. Bloom and the church at 
seaver, Pa., Iroquois place, start off the 
new year with good cheer. One of the 
features of last year’s work was the cut- 
ting off of a good slice from a big mort- 
gage which has been burdening the 
work. The membership at Beaver is 
mly 186, but all apportionments were 
paid in full, some of them overpaid. The 
congregation is not a_ wealthy one. 
Forty-one additions to the membership 
are reported. 


Huntington, Ind., Church 
Cultivates Spirituality 


Elmer Ward Cole of the church at 
Huntington, Ind., writes that the church 
there is working to cultivate spirituality 
rather than mushroom _— enthusiasm. 
With this in mind, A. B. Philputt of In- 
dianapolis has been asked to hold a 
meeting for the church this winter, and 

J. Spencer, of Lexington, Ky., has 
ilso been secured for next year’s meet- 
ng. Mr. Cole will soon have completed 
is ninth year as pastor at Huntington. 
During the past year he has preached 
105 sermons, made 35 special addresses, 
given two lectures, made 11 after-dinner 
speeches, preached 43 funeral sermons, 
performed 55 wedding ceremonies, and 
has made 919 calls. A total of $10,030.63 
1as been raised in all departments of 
the church work, about half of this go- 
ng toward the current expense fund. 
ver $700 has been given to missions 
nd benevolences. The Sunday school 
iised $2,534.85, the Ladies’ Aid Society 
$1,278.32, and other societies have done 
illy as well. 


An Expert Money 
Raiser 


Snively has aided in raising 
ver three millions of dollars for the 
Disciple churches during his career. 
luring the last five years he has raised 
ver two millions. It is estimated that 
one of the Methodist Bishops has suc- 
eeded in raising so much within the 
ime time. During 1916 over half a mil- 
on was raised by Mr. Snively and 421 
versons were added to the churches 
hrough his ministry. 


George L. 


Illinois Preachers Will 
Study Christian Unity 


The Committee on Theme and Read- 
ing for the 1914 session of the Northern 
Illinois Ministerial Institute (at Clinton 
next April), of which committee S. H. 
Zendt is chairman, has reported in favor 
of “Christian Unity” as the theme of 
study. The recommended bibliography 
is: White’s “Principles of Christian 
Union,” Harnack’s “Thoughts on the 
Present Position.” For those desiring 
further reading, these books are also sug- 
gested: Van Dyke's “Christian 


Union,” 
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“Historic Episcopate,” and 
“Christian Union at Work.” 


Forrester’s 
McFarland’s 


Marshalltown, Ia., Raises 
$1,200 for Missions 


W. M. Baker, who leads at Marshall- 
town, Ia., reports that the congregation 
there raised more than $1,200 last year 
= missions and benevolences. On 

B. M. day $727.68 was raised in cash 
wal pledges. Most of this amount goes 
to support the living link missionary of 
the church, Miss Myrtle Furman, now 
located in sich Ind. For all pur- 


~ Sunday School Superintendent for 
Forty-['wo Years 


The Sunday school of the Christian 
church in the little town of Nicholas- 
ville, Ky., mourns the loss of a super- 
intendent who, for forty-two years, was 
the leader of the school in every sense 
of the word. On December 18, 1916, 
Benjamin M. Arnett, known and loved 
of the brotherhood all over the state, 
ceased his earthly labors. 

In 1875, at the age of 27 years, Mr. 
Arnett was elected superintendent of 
the school and an elder in the church. 

Each succeeding year he was re-elected, 
no other person being even considered 
for the position. At 9 o’clock every 
Lord’s day morning, unless he was ill- 
or unavoidably absent from home, he 
wended his way to the house of wor- 
ship and opened the school promptly at 
9:30, no matter how few persons were 
present. Although a man of versatile 
talents, an orator of more than local rep- 
utation, a successful business man, a 
leader in fraternal organizations, a man 
honored with political offices, his first 
thought was of the Sunday school and 
the church, and he never forgot the 
widow and orphan. One of his last acts 
as superintendent was to appoint the 
committees to assist in preparing the 
Christmas entertainment, and it was his 
great desire to be present and witness 
the children’s happiness. 

Besides his service as superintendent, 
elder and trustee in the local church, he 
was for a number of years a trustee of 
the College of the Bible at Lexington; 
he served as president of the Ninth Dis- 
trict Bible School Association and_ of 
the county association, and for one year 
was president of the Christian Church 
State Bible School Association, being 
one of two laymen to hold that posi- 


tion since 1848. Wherever there was 
work to be done for the Sunday school 
in the community or any work for the 
upbuilding of the town he was present 
for service. 

As a member of the Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows Mr. Arnett had con- 
ferred upon him the highest honors 
within the gift of the grand lodge of 
Kentucky. After serving as grand mas- 
ter during the term of 1903 and 1904, 
he was subsequently elected grand rep- 
resentative to the sovereign grand lodge, 
which office he held until 1915, when ill 
health forced him to resign. Always 
a friend to the widow and orphan, he 
was, for a number of years, a director 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Home of 
the I. O. O. F. and president of the 
board of control. He was also a Mason 
of high degree and a Knight of Pythias. 

When Mr. Arnett first became ill, 
nearly five years ago, and had to be 
removed to a hospital for treatment, his 
thoughts were not of his work as cash- 
ier of a bank, which he was leaving to 
other hands, but his interests centered 
in the church and Sunday school; for 
death, a short time before, had entered 
the ranks and called away an elder and 
assistant superintendent, whose place 
had to be filled. 

Although a sufferer for so long, he 
was in his place on Sunday morning, 
often when he should have remained 
quietly at home, directing when he could 
not do the work himself. But the school 
moved with a greater vim when he was 
there, for his presence was an inspira- 
tion to teacher and pupil alike. 

Mr. Arnett was a wise counselor, a 
faithful superintendent, an efficient elder 
and leader,. a true and tried friend. 
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Salina, Kansas, Gets 
New Pastor 


J. C. McArthur, a leading layman of 
the Salina, Kan., church, writes that 
Arthur Dillinger, of Altoona, Ia., has 
been called to the work there, to begin 
February 1 The “Wallace 
Farmer,” well-known publication of Des 
Moines, recently printed an extensive 
write-up of Mr. Dillinger and his work 
it Altoona 


service 


C. L. Waite Reports Missionary Church 
at Colorado Springs 


Claire L. Waite, who went to Central 
Colorado Springs, Colo., last 

reports that the vear closed with 

he largest missionary offerings in the 
istory of the church There is also a 
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S. T. Willis Speaks at 
Waukegan, Ill. 
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Simultaneous Campaign at 
Indianapolis 


ederatior Indianapo- 
ingel- 
campaign on January 14, with 110 
hes participating There will be 
lar ectings held nightly in the 


urch | 
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CHRISTIAN 


downtown district One of these will 
be held in the Roberts Park M. E. 
church, one of the largest in the city. 
Miss Elinor Stafford Miller of Austra- 
lia, and W. E. M. Hacklemen will sing. 


O. F. Jordan Receives Deserved 
Appreciation 

Appreciation of the ability and faith- 
fulness of Orvis F. Jordan, pastor at 
Evanston, Ill, is being shown in many 
ways in these days. Mr. Jordan is fre- 
quently called on for addresses in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. On last Tuesday 
evening he delivered an address at 
Springfield, Ill, during “Educational 
Week” at First church, on “Lights and 
Shadows of a Great City.” He has al- 
ready been secured for addresses at 
Bethany Park, Ind., for next summer. 
Mr. Jordan is also popular as.a speaker 
for his lodge, the Masons, being called 
upon to speak in various gatherings out 
over the country The congregation 
which Mr. Jordan has served so faith- 
fully for many years—at Evanston, III. 

is quite aware of its pastor’s worth, 
having recently granted him an increase 
of salary of $300 

« * * 


\fter seven years of profitable work 
at Okmulgee, Okla., First church, R. W 
Clymer will close his work there on 
April 1 Mr. Clymer writes that these 
have been strenuous years. — 
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A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idleman, 
142 West Sist St., N. Y. 
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HIRAM COLLEGE ITEMS 


On January 1 Mr. A. C. Young began 
his duties as secretary and treasurer of 
the college. Mr. Young is a graduate 
of Hiram of the class of 1906, and for 
the last four years has been the secre- 
tary of the Western Pennsylvania Mis- 
sionary Society and pastor of _ the 
Squirrel Hill Christian church of Pitts- 
burgh Mr. Young is known to his 
many friends as a man of fine Christian 
character and good executive ability and 
should prove a valuable addition to our 
office staff 


On account of the illness of Miss J 
Tudor, Miss May Eunice Park of North- 
western University and Chicago Univer- 
sity Graduate School has been called to 
assist in the Department of English 
The latest addition to our faculty, how- 
ever, is Richard Frederick Stauffer, who 
made his appef&rance on December 20th 
at the happy home of Professor and 
Mrs. Vernon Stauffer Mother and son 
are both doing well 


During the month of January special 
emphasis is being placed upon the de- 
votional life both of the people of the 
community and of the students of the 
college Sectional prayer meetings are 
being held in the town and the dormi- 
tories and boarding clubs. The Book of 
\cts is also being read in the family de- 
These special efforts have al- 
ready been a great blessing to our 
church and college life 

G. S. Bennett 


votions 


TRANSYLVANIA AND THE COL- 
LEGE OF THE BIBLE 


During the Christmas holidays a num- 
ber of the members of the faculty at- 
tended important meetings throughout 
the country. Prof. R. E. Monroe was in 
Chicago in a meeting of the American 
(Association of Modern Languages, Dean 
Irene T. Myers attended a meeting of 
the American Historical Association in 
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Psychology of Religion 
By George A. Coe 
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Aspects of the Infinite 
By George A. Gordon 
$1.50 net 
Applied Religion for Everyman 
By Nolan R. Best 


$1.00 net 
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By H. E. Fosdick 
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The Bible and Modern Life 
By Clayton S. Cooper 
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Religion 
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The Social Principles of Jesus 
By Walter Rauschenbusch 
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The Syrian Christ 
By A. M. Rihbany 


ON THE WAR 
What the War is Teaching 
By Charles E. Jefferson 
$1.00 net 
The Christian Ethic of War 
By Principal P. T. Forsyth 
$2.00 net 


$1.50 


New Wars for Old 
By John H. Holmes 
$1.25 


The Challenge of the Future 
By Roland G. Usher 
$1.75 
Preparedness: The American 
versus the Military Program 
By W. |. Hull 
$1.25 net 
History of the Great War. Vol. I 
By A. Conan Doyle 
$1.50 net 


$1.50 


Poems of the Great War 


FICTION 


Mr. Britling Sees It Through 
By H. G. Wells 


El Supremo 
By E. L. White 


$1.90 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Life of Booker T. Washington 
By E. J. Scott 
$2.00 postpaid 
A Handy Book for Beggars 
By Vachel Lindsay 


Fruit Gathering 
By Rabindranath Tagore 


Rhymes of a Red Cross Man 
By Robt. W. Service 


$1.00 net 
For Sale by 


$1.25 net 


Disciples Publication 
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Cincinnati, and President Crossfield at- 
tended meetings of the Executive Com- 
nittees of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment and the General Convention of the 
Churches of Christ in St. Louis. Dean 
H. L. Calhoun has been in Haverhill, 
lass. holding a meeting during the holi- 
lay season, while Dean McCartney has 
spent the time in Mississippi with 
friends, 


The National Inter-collegiate Prohibi- 
on Convention, held in Lexington dur- 
ing the holidays, brought to the college 
ommunity one of the great privileges 
the year. Charles Stelzle, Senator 
Kenyon, Pres. Earl Sparks, Dr. Ira 
Landreth, George Irving, Daniel Poling, 
\V. J. Bryan and others brought great 
nessages to the convention. Many of 
the rooms in Ewing Hall were used for 
the entertainment of delegates. The Col- 
lege Prohibition Association of Transyl- 
inia figured prominently in taking care 
the meeting. Many of the students 
Lexington returned from their homes 
time to attend the convention 


Education Day, the third Sunday in 
inuary, is being pushed by Transylvania 
rces. More and more the Kentucky 
hurches are being led to feel their debt 
to the institution which has made pos- 
ble their leadership through the years 
nd upon which these churches must de- 
end for their leaders of the future. Be- 
nning with the first week in January 
flying squadron campaign will be put 
in the interests of Christian educa- 

yn. 


| 


\fter finishing a very creditable season 
football team of Transylvania was 
en its annual banquet in Ewing Hall. 
the midst of the large number of en- 
usiastic supporters sixteen men re- 
ved the coveted “T.” Oxblood crim- 
n sweaters were awarded the players. 
res. R. H. Crossfield, Attorney Hogan 
uncey, Coach W. T. Stewart, retiring 
iptain Dick Arnette, Captain-elect Jim 
Crawford, Retiring Manager Dick Huff- 
n and Manager-elect Earl Teaford re- 
nded to toasts proposed by Prof. R. E. 
nroe. It is probable that the institu- 
n has never in its history produced a 
iner football team than that of the 
t year. 


\mong the holiday visitors at Tran- 
vania were John T. Vance, Jr., 
puty General Collecter of Customs of 

Domingo, and George C. Estill of 
rtland, Maine, both alumni of the in- 
tution. 


NORFOLK, VA., NOTES 


in New Year’s day Dr. Bernard H. 
ilker died at the home of his son, Dr. 
vland H. Walker, in his 91st year. 
was a native of King and Queen 
nty, Va., and an elder of the Smyrna 
irch He was an elder emeritus of 
First church. He was a man of 
rling character; active until the last. 
spent much time in visiting members 
the church and thus had not only in 
church, but in the community a wide 
rcle of friends who loved him. 


Christmas Eve 
The Christmas Club for the 
irth year sang on Christmas Eve 
e Holt Street Orphanage, the St. Vin- 
nt’s and the Protestant hospitals made 
the itinerary. Mr. Shirley Patti, 
ler,of the choir, was in charge. Miss 
Carrie Steed attended to the distribu- 
n at each institution of flowers and 
rds. The club left the church at 4:30, 
turning at 7:30. 
While the Carol Club was on its way 
the Senior Department of the Sunday 
hool, under the direction of Mrs. B. 


Carol 


THE 


CHRIS 


E. Wasson, superintendent, served a 
supper for one hundred and thirteen 
men of the United States» Navy. J. G 
Holladay, superintendent of our school 
and secretary of the Navy Y. M. C. A., 
arranged for and brought the men to the 
church. It was a “turkey supper with 
ice cream trimmings.” The Adult De- 
partment paid the bills. Each man was 
presented with a box of candy. Infor- 
mally, the men, who, by the way, rep- 
resented thirty-one states, met in the 
auditorium after supper and sang old 
hymns. 

At 7:30 p. m. the Carol Club had re- 
turned, and the men and the assembled 
congregation gathered under the lighted 
Christmas tree on the church lawn. The 
many colored lights, the great lighted 
star crowning all, the lighted automo- 
biles strung around and the crowd was 
inspiring. Ihe club sang; a Junior Choir 
sang, and “A Peace Hymn” to the tune 
of “My Country ’Tis of Thee” was sung 
lustily by the sailors. All then ad- 
journed to the auditorium for a short 
service 


A Giving Christmas 


With J. G. Holladay, 
of the school in charge, the Wednesday 
night “Giving Service” struck a fine 
note again in a true Christmas spirit. 
Sixty-seven baskets were distributed 
Thursday and Friday from the goods 
received. Mrs. W. B. East attended to 
the distribution. About twenty were 
baskets of fruit for the sick and “shut- 
ins.” About 1,000 Red Cross stamps 
were disposed of. About $25.00 was re- 
ceived for Armenian relief. An offering 
was received to clear Virginia Christian 


superintendent 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


is the theme of the International Unt- 
form Sunday School lessons for the first 
six months of this year. There is no other 
course of study that offers such an oppor- 
tunity as this for interesting and profitable 
work in adult and young people’s classes. 
There is no better method of conducting 
Bible class work than by the question 
method. This is the plan of study fol- 
lowed in the best text on Christ’s life 


“THE LIFE OF JESUS” 


By Dr. Loa E. Scott 


SEND 50c FOR A SAMPLE COPY OF THE BOOK. 
IT SELLS IN LOTS OF 10 OR MORE AT 40c. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 East Fortieth Street 


CHICAGO 
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College of debt on Sunday, the 24th. 
About $28.00 was given in cash to 
worthy people. The Christmas party 
of the Cradle Roll Beginners and Pri- 
mary Departments was the best ever. 

7 * 


*- + * 


A VITAL MESSAGE ON THE CHRIS- 
TIAN COLLEGE 


The Christian College occupies today a 
position of unprecedented importance and 
power. The awakening of many peoples to 
national self-consciousness, the decline of 
ethnic faiths, the solemnizing of the world 
through war, the need for strong and moral 
leadership, the socializing of Christianity, 
and the response of youth in America to 
the call for unselfish world service, all place 
upon the church school new opportunities 
and new responsibilities. 

The keynote in the last period of educa- 
tion was evolution. The keynote in the 
present period is redemption—social re- 
demption, political redemption, commercial 
redemption, racial redemption 

The object of the educational system that 


is passing was culture. The object of the 


educational system that is emerging is serv- 
ice R. H. Mrcxrer. 
* * . 
ILLINOIS NEWS LETTER 
H. Gordon Bennett of Monroe, Wis., 
could be secured for a meeting in IIli- 


nois if the matter is taken up with him 


at once 

Our mission church at Freeport has 
called upon the secretary for a_ visit. 
The invitation has been accepted and it 
is the hope of all parties concerned that 
good may result from a more careful 
consideration of this important work. 

Chas. W. Ross of the West Side 
Church, Springfield, reports the best 


year in the history of that congrega- 
tion. One of the indications of growth 
is the reduction of their debt from $7,200 
to $2,500. 

The church at Tamalco has called 
Fred A. Smith of Mt. Vernon for 1917. 
Mr. Smith’s entire time is now taken. 


Keithsburg has called Ernest Reed of 
Kinmundy. He has already commenced 
his service with the church. 

Since we recently called upon the 
brethren for a number of volunteer 
meetings, T. E. Tomerlin of Lawrence- 
ville held such a meeting with the St. 
Francisville church, which resulted in 
fifty-two additions. We would be glad 
to hear from others. 

The spirit of evangelism is on the in- 
crease in Illinois. The great meeting 
by F. B. Thomas with the Heyworth 
church, resulting in eighty-four additions, 
is evidence of this. 

Then the meeting with Peoria Central 
by the Minges Evangelistic Company, 
with four hundred additions to the 
church, is still stronger evidence. 

©. F. Jordan of the Evanston church 
reports thirty-five additions during 1916, 
twenty-three by confession of faith. 

Chas. H. Wallis, Honey Bend, a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday School 
Union, has recently enrolled as a min- 
ister of the gospel with us. 

The church at Chicago Heights con- 
tributes two hundred dollars a year to 
the support of the work at Harvey. The 
work at both places is prospering. 

The state secretary spent the last Sun- 
day of the year with our mission at 
Monticello . ’. Akeman has been 
called to the ministry of that church. 

Fife Brothers recently closed an 
evangelistic campaign at Havana. Our 
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| helpful little book. 


the church? 





your prayer meetings languish. 


| IF your Christian Endeavor Society needs something definite to work at this year. 
| not teach these impressionable young people the things they should know concerning 


IF you are planning to organize a Pastor's class for winter’s study. 
IF you are organizing a teacher-training class. 


this important little book? 
Send for a sample copy of ‘‘The Training of Church Members,” and see how perfectly it 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| Why not make a feature of your evening preaching service this winter a brief study from 
| 

| fits into your needs for the new year of work. 


Price, 15c per single copy; 12)4c in quantities 


| DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


| 700 EAST 40th STREET 
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| “The Training of Church Members 


IS THE TEXT BOOK 
| YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


| IF you have a Sunday-School class of young people or adults whom you wish to inform 
| concerning the fundamental principles of our own movement. 

IF you are desirous of making your mid-week prayer meetings worth while. 
Give your people something to really study. Try this 
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congregation received one hundred and 
twenty-five members as a result of the 
meeting. 

T. L. Read, who has been ministering 
to the church at Emden, has moved to 
Texas. He has located on his farm near 
Lufkin. Brother Read will do a fine 
service in that state. 

The churches of Rock Falls and Ster- 
ling are engaged in union meetings. Our 
brethren in the two cities are cooperat- 
ing. H. Peters, 

State Secretary. 
ee D 


CANTON, OHIO, NOTES 


L. A. Britton, a member of the church 
at Canton, Ohio, will have charge of the 
music in an evangelistic meeting in Sec- 
ond church, Warren, Ohio, beginning 
January 7. Frank Brown, the pastor, 
will do the preaching. 

N. B. Crabtree, the pastor’s assistant 
at Canton, will deliver an address at 
the annual banquet of the Sunday School 
Workers of the Christian church at 
Minerva Monday night, January 15. 

The church at Canton held a five 
weeks evangelistic meeting closing De- 
cember 17th, in which 382 were added to 
the church. The preaching was done by 
the minister, this being the tenth meet- 
ing in which he has done the preaching 
in his fifteen years in Canton. The Gil- 
fillen-Hatley Quartet of Bellingham, 
Wash., sang, and N. B. Crabtree, the 


pastor's assistant and chorister, had 
charge of the chorus and congregational 
singing. 


P. M. Kendall of Danville, Ohio, will 
lead the singing in a revival meeting at 
Central church, Warren, Ohio, beginning 
January 7. Walter Mansell, pastor, will 
do the preaching. 

P. H. WEtsHIMER. 
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THE DISCIPLES HYMNAL IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HYMNAL EVER PRODUCED BY THE AMERICAN CHURCH 


ItSings the Message You Preach! 


f. VERY modern- minded pastor has had this experience: After 


preparing a sermon on some great, human, social problem or 
duty, he has searched his hymnal through to find a hymn that would 
panes up and express in song the theme of his sermon. And he 
ound none which in modern terms struck the social note. Asa 
result he felt, after his sermon was preached, that half its power 
had been lost. 











One of the unique features—among many others equally distinctive—of the new hymnal 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


The Disciples Hymnal 


is its section on ‘The Kingdom of God,” with sub-sections entitled ‘‘Social Aspiration 
and Progress,” “‘Loyalty and Courage,” “Human Service and Brotherhood,’ ‘The 
Nation,” ‘Peace Among the Nations,”’ etc., etc. In this section are 101 great hymns 
which sing the evangelical social gospel which the modern pulpit preaches. Many of 
these hymns have never before been used in a church hymnal. Here are some of the 
authors’ names: 


John Addington Symonds 
Emily Greene Balch 
John G. Whittier 
William DeWitt Hyde 
Charles Kingsley 
Nolan R. Best 

Richard Watson Gilder 
Algernon C. Swinburne 
Felix Adler 

Ebenezer Elliott 

W. Russell Bowie 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
Gilbert K. Chesterton 
Washington Gladden 
Frank Mason North 
Charles Mackay 

John Hay 

William Pearson Merrill 
Katherine Lee Bates 
Frederick L. Hosmer 
Rudyard Kipling 

John Haynes Holmes 








Think of being able to sing the social gospel as well as to preach it! The social gospel 
will never seem to your people to be a truly religious gospel until they learn to sing it. 
The Disciples Hymnal is the only church hymnal in which the social note of today’s 
evangelical preaching finds adequate expression. The use of this hymnal will thrill and 
inspire your congregation with a new vision and purpose. 


Price $1.15 in cloth, $1.40 in half leather 


Special introductory terms to churches. Returnable copy sent to pastors or committees. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


700 E. 40th Street - - - Chicago, Illinois 















































ach One Get Three! 


Now is the Time to Get New Sub- 
scriptions for The Christian Century 


Three New Subscriptions From Each Present Subscriber 


Enlarged and enriched beyond anything ever offered in Disciples journalism, The 
Christian Century is entering upon a new epoch in its history. We desire to have 
agents in every congregation and will pay a good cash commission for new subscriptions. 
Yet we know that no paid agents can do the needed service so well as our regular 
readers. A paper like the ‘Century,’ appealing to the more thoughtful and dis- 
criminating men and women of our churches grows by the principle of contagion — 
others catch it from you. 


Nine out of ten of our new subscriptions come through our present readers. We have 
judges and lawyers and teachers and doctors and merchants and ministers and 
thoughtful homemakers who work for us — not in our employ, but because they 
believe they are doing their friends a great service by telling them of this newspaper 
and inducing them to subscribe for it. It is in such readers that the strength of 
The Christian Century consists, and upon them its hope for future usefulness rests. 


We are asking every present reader to get three new subscribers 
before March 1. It is the easiest thing you ever tried to do. 


Just show that two-page announcement of our outstanding features for the current 
year (found in our recent issues) to almost any thoughtful churchman or church- 
woman you know and ask for two dollars, and you will get it! Testify to your own 
delight in reading The Christian Century. Tell of the work this newspaper is doing 
for the broadening vision of the Disciples of Christ. Tell of the most important 
thing of all—the service this newspaper is rendering in interpreting the sweet reason- 
ableness of the Disciples’ plea to the larger Christian world beyond our own com- 
munion, and you will be surprised how readily your thoughtful friends will respond 
with their subscription. 


We will reciprocate for this kindness on your part: We will ex- 
tend your own subscription six months for each new subscrip- 
tion you secure. 


Three new subscriptions from every present reader! Our circulation trebled 
from March, 1917, onward! Is not that a goal worthy of our united endeavor? 


Think up three persons who ought to be taking the “Century” and go straight for 
their two dollars now! 


When you send in the names, addresses and cash, address 


Subscription Department, The Christian Century 


EACH ONE GET THREE! 
































